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Before you buy 
an y Canadian whisky 
turn the bottle 


ABOUT 

FACE! 


Only O.F.C. bears this certificate.. .your guarantee 
that every drop is over 6 years old I 


Unlike other leading Canadian whiskies, which 
show no minimum age, and may vary their 
age from 3 to 6 years old, O.F.C. is always over 
six years old. And only O.F.C. lets you know 
its exact age by placing this “Certificate of 
Age” on every bottle you buy. Thus you can 
rest assured that every drop of O.F.C. has the 
same world-famous taste and quality, never 
changing, never excelled. Yet O.F.C. costs no 
more than other Canadians. Buy O.F.C. . . . 
with the guarantee! 

SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORP. • NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The AMERICAN FOREIQN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 

The new hospital-surgical insurance described in the Protective Association circu¬ 
lar of November BO, 1956 will go into effect on March 1, 1957. 


Have you filled in and returned the application form 

attached to the circular? 


If you want hospital-surgical coverage for your dependents on and after March 1, 
1957, the application for it should be submitted immediately. 

Categories of personnel eligible to participate in the Protective Association’s group 
insurance program are: 

1. Foreign Service Officers of the Department of State 

2. Foreign Service Staff of the Department of State 

B. Permanent American employees of the Foreign Service of 

the Department of State 

4. Foreign Service Reserve Officers of the Department of 

State, when on active service 

5. ICA (Department of State) Officers, when on active 

service abroad. 


-♦- 

Address applications and inquiries to: 

TIIE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., or 
1308 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

= ♦ - 
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I T»T now provides— 

continuous ELECTRONIC MILEPOSTS IN THE SKY 


VORTAC— the new ? automatic 
navigation system for all civil aircraft . 

From Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, a 
division of International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, came TACAN (tactical air navigation) 
—to give our military aircraft the pin-point naviga¬ 
tional accuracy and reliability, both in distance and 
direction from a known point, demanded for mili¬ 
tary operations at jet speeds. 

Because the present nationwide navigation system 
for civil aircraft, called VOR, already provides the 

VORTAC airborne equipment is now available. For 
detailed information write to Federal Telephone and 
Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifton, N. J. 


directional information, the government’s Air Coor¬ 
dinating Committee decided to add the distance 
measuring feature of TACAN—creating a new inte¬ 
grated system called VORTAC. Soon aR aircraft — 
private and commercial as well as military—will 
receive complete navigational information from 
either TACAN or VORTAC. 

In the skies, over the seas, and in 



INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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From ZENITH...the Royalty of Radio.., 


World’s Most Famous 
Radio — Regardless 
of Type, Style or Size! 

It’s the new Zenith Trans-Oceanie! 
With 6 Short Wave Bands and Stand¬ 
ard Broadcast. Works oil trains, 
planes—even in steel buildings. New 
phono-jack for record-playing. New 
earphone connection for private 
listening. In durable Black Stag or 
luxurious top-grain cowhide. 


Rated Best 
of New Transistor 
Pocket Radios! 

New Zenith Royal "500.” With 7 
transistors—not just 4 or 5—to give 
up to 30 times more sensitivity... 15 
times more volume. Powcrized with 
the new Mercury batteries for 400 
hours of peak performance at normal 
volume! 


CROWNINGS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Finest Sound Ever 
in a High-Fidelity 
Phonograph! 

Plays 4 speeds! Zenith Custom-Matic 
record changer features automatic 
shut-off, dual-needle cartridge, auto¬ 
matic inter-mix. lligh-Fidelity ampli¬ 
fier with 4 Hi-Fi speakers! In grained 
Blond Oak color as Model HFZ-19E; 
in grained Mahogany color as Model 
HFZ-18R. 


in Radionics Exclusively 


;„/ iOV/ et 


««<* s fZ w" 1 *' 

prices f° 
Incomparable 
High-Fidelity Radio- 
Phonograph with 
3 Short Wave Bands! 

One fine instrument with Zenith’s 
very best! Powerful new 4-Band 
Internationa] radio chassis. Exclusive 
Cobra-Malic Record Player. New 
acoustically-engineered high-fidelity 
cabinet. In Mahogany veneers 
and hardwood solids as Model 
HFT1080BTR; in Limed Oak veneers 
and solids as Model IIFTI081BTE. 



■ 


rgMsxH 


Made In The United States of America 


® The Royalty of RADIO and Television® 

Backed by 37 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
Also makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 

THE QUALITY GOES IN BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 
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SAFE transportation for your valuables, whether your trans¬ 


fer orders read Bangkok or Belfast. 

• your possessions are wrapped and readied for overseas ship¬ 
ment by experts—handled with conscientious care, both at 
home and abroad—fully insured at nominal extra cost. 

• modern, fireproof storage in our extensive Washington ware¬ 
house protects the things you leave behind. 

• water-tight, theft-proof steel lift vans ior shipboard are 
available for maximum security. Where steel is impractical, 
strong wooden lift vans are tailored to the dimensions of your 
shipment. 

• don’t concern yourself at moving and storage time—leave it 
to Merchants. 


Telephone EXecutive 3-7770 
“Oter 65 years of Quality Service” 

MEMBER: British Assoc, of Internat’l Furniture Removers 

Nat'l Furniture Warehouseman's Assoc. Canadian Warehouseman’s Assoc. 

F. I. D. I. (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs Internationaux.) 
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NEW YORK S 

has a special “Welcome” CX 
for Foreign Service Personnel 

These are some of the “little extras” that 
make The Barclay so popular with foreign 
service people visiting New York: 

★ 25% reduction in rates 

★ The services of our steamship 
representative 

★ Air-conditioning and TV 

★ Proximity to UN # shops, theatres, 
airports and terminals 

For reservations, address 
Tom Kane , General Manager 


Til East 48th Street • Off Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 

A Realty Hotel • H. M. Anfioft, Pres. 



Less than 5 days to or from Europe on s.s. United States 


s.s. UNITED STATES, world’s fastest liner. There’s time 
and space to relax ... a menu that takes you ’round 
the world. Just 5 fun-filled, carefree days to share with 
a gay “Who’s Who” of fellow passengers. Sails regu¬ 
larly between New York and Havre, Southampton, 
and calls also at Bremerhaven during winter months, 
s.s. AMERICA, a favorite of experienced travelers, 

offers extra hours of leisure at sea. Spacious . . . 
luxurious. The same superb service and food. 

Sails regularly between New York and Cobh, 

Havre, Southampton, Bremerhaven. 

Consult our authorized Travel Agents or 

United Stated JLineS 

ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. Tel. DIgby 4-5800 



First in World Wide Banking 


The FIRST 

NATIONAL CITY BANK 

of New York 

Head Office: 55 Wall Street • 75 Offices in Greater New York 


Great For Going Places • NCB Travelers 
Checks • Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 


February, 1957 
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Symbol of Service 

in World Trade 

Flying high over the decks of trim, modern Santa 
ships, the Grace Line flag is a symbol of service 
familiar in key harbors of all the Americas. To 
shippers and travelers alike, it is a reminder that 
Grace ships have been serving vital inter-American 
trade for a century. 

With expanding world trade—more important 
than ever to global economic stability and inter¬ 
national understanding—Grace Line will continue 
to improve its facilities, ships and services for 
the furtherance of a flourishing, two-way trade 
between the Americas. 

In this important phase of world trade, Grace 
Line’s service typifies the significant contributions 
of America’s Merchant Marine. Keeping pace with 
the growing needs of Hemisphere trade, Grace 
Line stands ready, as always, to provide exporters, 
importers and travelers with the best in swift, de¬ 
pendable transportation to and from Latin America. 

REGULAR DIRECT AMERICAN FLAG 

PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 

Between New York, Atlantic Ports and 
Netherlands Antilles, 

Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 

Between U. S. Pacific Parts and Guatemala, Mexico, 

El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Casta Rica, 
Panama and West Coast af South America. 

GRACE LINE 

Hanover Square, New Yark 4, N. Y. 

Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 
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RETIRING? COME TO ASHEVILLE 

Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 
summers. Mild winters. Elevation 2200 feet. Retired 
colony now here. Write C. B. King, Dillard Realty Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 
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makes 

the 

difference! 


Have you tried an Old Forester manhattan?* For its 
matchless bouquet, its full-bodied goodness, there is no 
better whisky than Old Forester, the bonded bourbon 
whisky that sets the standard for all Kentucky whiskies! 

Yes! As fine in quality, as elegant in flavor as it was in 
1870, Old Forester, “America’s guest whisky” is a promise 
of good cheer! 


Tonight, taste Old Forester 
drink. You, too, will say: 


-straight or in your favorite 


< Q77ua rJ my w/t/d/yf 


% 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 
100 and 86 Proof — Both Bottled in Bond 

BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 

at Louisville in Kentucky 
Export Division: 244 Madison Avenue, Neio York 16, U.S.A . 

Cables: Exforester, New York 

♦ OLD FORESTER MANHATTAN 

2 or 3 parts Old Forester, 1 part sweet vermouth, dash of Angostura 
hitters • Stir in mixing glass with ice • Strain into chilled cocktail 
glass • Add maraschino cheny 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 

y -\.J _ rdr*- 

Hod rvA-lwv rf't-rV'*'" tc CL*<4/ PC' — 

A. Yyr d/S-i -fSs. 

y ‘I? A-ty 


n<*t .4 




^ i 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLES »T 

BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 

A? LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


Out Export Division is at your Service, ready to give careful attention to every detail. 
You’ll like dealing with them. Write or cable your requirements today. 


February, 1957 
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THIS LIVING CIRCLE 
STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 

Interdependence between the Americas is the key 
to greater opportunity for men and women of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is based upon trade and 
communications. 

Today crops and products flowing to the markets of 
the world from Middle America bring back dollars 
and machines to the workers who produced them. 
This Living Circle of economics draws the people of 
the American Republics into close bonds of friend¬ 
ship and better living. 

J 

United Fruit Company 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 


Appliances 

FOR 


EXPORT 


REFRIGERATORS — RANGES — FREEZERS 
WASHERS — DRIERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
RADIOS — SMALL APPLIANCES 


GENERAL ELECTRONICS 

INCORPORATED 


SHOW ROOM — 4513 WISCONSIN AVE., N.W. 

EM. 2-8300 WASHINGTON, D.C. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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Burns, David M. 

Carver, Elizabeth 
Clark, Dorothy L. 

Coty, Elizabeth 
Downing, Nancy R. 
Eckstein, Ann 
Feldman, Donna R. 
Flahavan, Elise B. 

Flanagan, John C. 

Ford, Donald R. 

Fordham, Robert A. 
Fordney, Ben F. 

Friedmann, Eugene J. 
Green, Henry 0., Jr. 

Grippa, Elvira 
Grumvald, Thompson A. 
Hackl, Anne 
Hanson, Allen C. 


To FSS-9: 

Bunn, Arthur L., Jr. 

Clay, Gerald L. 

Crawley, Joan P. 

Goodrich, Dorothy M. 
Gibson, Mary Jane 
Griffith, Jacqueline W. 
Harford, Carol V. 

Hoftiezor, Gaylord 
Howard, Alma L. 

(Continued on 


Todd, George R. 
Tucker, Graham 
Underwood, Frank D. 
Vonier, John W. 
Wagley, William N. 


McNertney, Donald E. 
Medd, Charles L. 
Miller, George E. 

Mize, David 
Picknell, Harry C. 
Reeder, Lor in 
Rein, Frederick H. 
Rotundo, Vincent 
Scott, James A. 

Smith, Donald G. 

Smith, Douglas H. 

Stutz, George F. 
Thomas, Anne C. 
Weeks, Wilbur F. 
Willweber, Louise 

Hawes, Madeline T. 
Holdren, Richard C. 
Holm, John H. 

Jackson, Benjamin H. 
Johnston, Myriam 
Karppi, William J. 
Kater, Jan Lea 
Nibble, Stepney 
Koop, J. Peter 
Labrie, Lionell A. 
Lahey, Charles J. 
Lambrakis, George B. 
Magee, Christopher 
Nicholas, Harry K. 
O’Malley, Kathleen 
Paul, William F. 
Peattie, Mark R. 
Peterson, Melvin R. 
Riddell, William H. 
Russell, Howard H. 
Shellenberger, Jack H. 
Sparacio, Sammie 
St. Clair, Rebecca C. 
Viets, Richard N. 
Villarreal, George C. 

McWalters, Mary P. 
Nienhauser, Shirley A. 
Padian, Elizabeth C. 
Pinch, Edward T. 
Rengow 7 ski, Anthony N. 
Robertson. Violet J. 
Southworth, Phyllis J. 
Spaulding, Idda P. 
Taylor, Margaret V. 
page 12) 
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THE ACKNOWLEDGED WORLD'S AUTHORITY ON 

• We’re no Johnny-come- 
lately” in this tricky field! 
Last year you wore the 
fruits of a multi-million dol¬ 
lar production . . . 
proven production . This year’s pro¬ 
duction has already been shipped 
to the nation’s best stores 
. . . and excites even greater raves . 
It’s just cooler, crisper and 
more comfortable than your 

“No'Care” Men’s Tropical Clothing very own skin . 




SPORT 

JACKET 


SILK 

EMULATES 


DACRON 

AND COTTON 

SHEENS 

DINNER 

JACKET 

DACRON 

AND COTTON 

RAINCOAT 


Summer’s most wanted jacket of Dacron* 80% and pure linen 
20%. Oatmeal shade goes with any color slacks. Indestructible 
—phantom-weight. Premium machine tailoring. Deluxe lined 
with flash-drying weightless Karolit. 

You just can’t believe these sculptured, iron-wearing "no-care” 
MYRASILKS can be washed over-and-over again! Jewel-case 
shades . . weightless feel. Hang-up dripping wet—dries over¬ 
night for immediate wearing. Dacron* 55%—Orion 45%*. 

Silky, unbelievably cashmerey — iron-wear, utterly "no-care”. 
BUT patterns outmatch in elegance and distinction the prize 
English worsted from which they were copied. Phantom-weight; 
trimmed with Karolit lining. Dacron* 75% L.I.E. cotton 25%. 

Available through us and nowhere else on earth. Dries and 
presses itself in a flash. Indestructible . . . Tailoring (machine) 
refinements that are unbelievable.** Black formal trousers (non 
Wash ’N Wear . . . £10.70). 

Featured in fine stores at £30. The "sunny-day topcoat” of the 
nation. Constructed as only a manufacturer of men’s FINE 
topcoats can. Wheat color; raglan shoulder. 

Sizes for women, too—8 to 18 


20 

32 

29 

26 

19 


.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.75 


SEE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER FOR 
SWATCHES - OR WRITE VS DIRECT! 


**Also available in NON Wash ’N 
Wear, but with ABSTAIN finish. Re¬ 
pels 99% of stain 8c holds crease even 

tho wet - 24.75 

* Du Pont Polyester Fibre 



501 E. PRESTON ST. BALTIMORE -2 MB. 


FREE PARKING, a stone’s throw away at Greenmount Ave. 8c Hoffman St. 
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Long active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

NEW YORK 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


USIA Promotions 

(from page 10) 

Jeffryes, Ana M. 

Kelly, Anne C. 

Kinneberg, Janet L. 
Langevin, Henry R., Jr. 
Mayland, Tana M. 

To FSS-10: 

Adams, Barbara T. 

Allen, Jacqueline 
Ahnasy, Betty Jane 
Andrew, Annette K. 

Atwood, Margaret J. 
Baumgartner, Shirley R. 
Bidgood, Pearl W. 

Boyle, Claire E. 

Bride, Elizabeth A. 

Brower, Helen A. 

Burke, Roseanne E. 
Carpenter, Phyllis 
Cotter, Margaret 
Cunningham, Kathleen A. 
Dougherty, Eileen 
Edwards, Verna L. 

Fisher, Dorothy R. 

Gardner, Dorothy L. 

Gnaffi, Laura Mae 
Graf, Charlotte L. 

Hanson, Helen S. 


Totz, Myra Lee 
Ward, Phyllis A. 
White, Frances Ann 
Wilson, Mariellen 


Harris, Mary M. 
Hawkins, Mary L. 
Hidlebaugh, Joyce 
Hogan, Ruth A. 
Holscher, Louise 
Ho way, Nancy 
Ingalls, Edith M. 
Kamps, Nancy 
Kellis, Mary Lee 
Machemehl, Ida K. 
Mitchell, Jeanne P. 
Nelson, Joan M. 
Nicholson, Barbara E. 
O’Neil, Rita K. 

Ota. Masaji 
Reiche, Elsa A. 

Roth, Flora M. 
Schmidt, Melita M. 
Settnek, Dolores S. 
Sparks, Melba J. 
Thomas, Isabell M. 
Vieira, Josephine M. 



A NAME OF (7) , / (3ZT 

JfyuMvitiuwim tycwne 



Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
■their families at this distinguished hotel in the na¬ 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
White House, embassies ancl government buildings. 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person¬ 
ages .. . the scene of internationally-important events 
and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 

COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 




WASHINGTON, D. C. 

C. ]. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 


Confirmation of Temporary Ranh 


To FSS-1: 

Linch, Samuel 

To FSS-2: 

Boylan, Robert J. 

To FSS-4: 

Bartz, Carl F. 

Franklin, Robert F. 
McConeghey, Harold G. 

To FSS-5: 

Bethel, Paul D. 

Warner, William 


To FSS-6: 

Damon, Philip A., Jr. 
Ptak, Milos 0. 

Rosinus, Gunther K. 

To FSS-7: 

Soergel, Donald E. 

To FSS-8: 

Findlay, Edward J. 

To FSS-9: 

Dillard, Clarence N., Jr. 
Scanlon, John F. 


Media Extension Personnel 

Promotions based on recommendations of special review 
panels as provided for by Agency regulations. 


To FSS-1: 

Blackburn, Fred K. 
Harmon, William R. 

To FSS-3: 

Alley, James E. 


To FSS-4: 

Erdman, Jan 
Padalis, Pranas 
Stolworthy, Arthur 

To FSS-9: 

Atlas, Ravil 


Conversions 

The processing of conversions is subject to agreement 
from employees that they wish to be converted at the grades 
indicated and satisfactory medical examination. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
APARTMENT HOTEL 

600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. NAtional 8-5425 

Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 

(1) It is only two blocks from the State Department 

(2) It offers family accommodations 

(3) One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished apart¬ 
ments, air conditioned 

(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 

ROOMS 

Single $5.50 and $6.00 Double $6.50 and $7.00 
APTS.—DOUBLE BEDS 
Single $7.00 to $9.00 Double $8.00 to $10.00 
APTS.—TWIN BEDS 

Single $6.00 to $8.50 Double $7.50 to $10.50 
10% discount for weekly occupancy. 

CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 


Moving Abroad? 



don't make a move ... without calling— 


SMITH’S 


NOrth 7-3343 


PACKING • CRATING 
LIFT-VAN SERVICE 

1313 YOU STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Serving the Men’s Wear 
Needs of the Depart¬ 
ment of State and the 
Foreign Service 

For Over 50 Years 

• 

In stock the year 9 round 


HASPEL new wash ’n wear miracle fabrics 
Dacron & cotton—Orion & Nylon—also Cotton Cords 


PALM BEACH — ARROW — MANHATTAN — McGREGOR 


Special attention to mail orders from any country 

HENRY J. GOODMAN & CO. 

1707 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND 
PERSONNEL 

ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, 

WITH 

J. ALAN MAPHIS 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
Insurance Advisor to the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association 

about 

Coordinating their Group Life ond Permonent Life In¬ 
surance info an individually designed program for their 
families 

Insurance to guarantee a college education for their 
children 

Retirement Income to supplement annuities 

Insurance available at many stations obroad. 


J. Alan Maphis, C.L.U. 

1741 DeSales St., N. W. Telephone: 
Washington 6, D. C. Executive 3-8141 


An American Education for Your Child 



Kindergarten 
through 
ninth grade 


51st year 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert SCHOOL- 
AT-HOME Courses can provide, by mail, a sound, 
modern education for your child. No teaching ex¬ 
perience needed. Complete, easy-to-follow lessons. 
Continuous guidance by Calvert teachers. 
BOOKS, SUPPLIES provided! Calvert 
Courses are accredited, stress the fundamentals. 
Often used to enrich learning programs of 
superior pupils. Children all over the world have 
been educated successfully by the Calvert method. 
START ANY TIME. Calvert-taught children 
transfer easily to other schools. Send for the 
catalog . Give child’s age and school grade. 

CALVERT SCHOOL f 

130 W. Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 


J3eautL U 3to weed 

For Every Occasion 

AT POPULAR PRICES 



5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
EM. 3-6465 


CHARCE 

ACCOUNTS 

INVITED 
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FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
REMOVALS in safe steel lift 
vans, wooden vans or cases. 



STORAGE of household effects. 
Works of Art, furniture, office 
records and private automobiles. 



Washington Representative: 

Federal Storage Company 

1701 Florida Avenue 
ADams 4-5600 


USIA Promotions 

(irotn page 12) 

To FSS-2: 

Fosberg, Morton F. 

McGrail, Thomas H 
Parker, Thomas 
Reynolds, Cushman 
Werner, Merle M. 

To FSS-3: 

Fairley, Edward L. 

Gosho, Henry H. 

Kerwin, Robert 
Moran, Leo 

BIRTHS 

Cobb. A daughter, Lucy Diane, born to Mr. and Mrs. 

Carroll E. Cobb, November 13, 1956, in Caracas. 
Henry. A son, Michael Max, born to Mr. and Mrs. David 
Henry, May 18, 1956, in Berlin. 

Kannenberg. A daughter, Catherine Hope, born to Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Hollis Kannenberg, October 29, 1956, in 
Caracas. 

Sonne. A son, Neil Hubert, born to Mr. and Mrs. C. Melvin 
Sonne, Jr., December 27, 1956, in Titusville, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Mr. Sonne is currently studying at Harvard. 
Van Oss. A daughter, Helen Elise, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hendrik Van Oss, April 16, 1956, in Vienna. Mr. Van 
Oss is now assigned to the Department in Washington, 
D. C. 


To FSS-4: 

Gaskill, Betty M. 
Nagorka, Henry 

To FSS-6: 

Beecham, Charles R. 
Jaeckel, Theodore R. 

To FSS-9: 

Wallace, Kathryn 


MARRIAGES 

Byrd-Harkins. Chloe Harkins of the American Consulate 
in Valletta was married to Lieutenant Conrad Byrd, 
USN, December 18, 1956, in Floriana, Malta. 

De Vecchi-Sloan. Robert P. De Vecchi and Florence Lin¬ 
coln Sloan were married January 5, 1957, in New York 
City. 

Malin-Cinquegrana. Marta Cinquegrana and Herbert Ma- 
lin were married September 29, 1956, in Naples. Mr. 
Malin is now assigned to Munich. 

McKillop-Griswold. Mrs. Stratton Griswold and David 
H. McKillop were married November 25, 1956, in Old 
Lyme, Conn. Mr. McKillop has recently been assigned 
to Tunis as Counselor of Embassy. 

Mokma-Arthur. Word has been received of the forth¬ 
coming marriage of Gerald A. Mokma and Norma Ar¬ 
thur in Genoa. 

Sanchez-Russell. Joan W. Russell and Nestor D. San¬ 
chez were married in November in Casablanca. 

IN M E M O R I A M 

Jesky. Ralph J. Jesky died December 8, 1956 in Moscow. 

Johnson. John D. Johnson, retired Foreign Service Officer, 
died December 7, 1956, in Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 

Walker. Joseph F. Walker, retired Foreign Service Officer, 
died in 1956 in Montevideo. 

Wheeler. Post Wheeler, first United States career diplo¬ 
mat by order of President Theodore Roosevelt in 1906, 
died December 23, 1956, in Neptune, New Jersey. Mr. 
Wheeler was Minister to Albania at the time of his 
retirement in 1934. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL FINISH ” 

FAST RELIABLE AIR MAIL SERVICE 

COLOR 

PROCESSING . . . PRINTING 

KODACHROME • EKTACHROME 
ANSCOCHROME • KODACOLOR 
35mm • 8mm • 16mm • ROLL FILMS 


BLACK Am WHITE 

• EXCLUSIVE FINE GRAIN • 

THE WIDEST CHOICE FOR 
35mm • ROLL FILMS • MINOX 
INDIVIDUAL STUDIO ENLARGEMENTS 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST • FREE MAILERS 

e MAIL YOUR FILMS WITH CONFIDENCE 




|_ ■ AMATEUR | « 

DEPT F 

loTocjnapitic 

SERVICES, Inc. 

1 26 WEST 46th ST. 

NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


THE CREDIT UNION IS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 

. . . Use it to help 
solve those financial problems. 
See your administrative officer 
for further details. 


Total Loans 
$2,238,900 
Total Shares 

$2,552,612 


A place to save . . 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


.... A place to borrow 



.... AS NEAR AS AN AIR MAIL STAMP! 



CHARGE ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Q/Ac OAf&d/ 


SPECIAL EXPORT 
PRICES 


BE SURE ... get NET’S 
prices before you buy washers, 
dryers, refrigerators, radios, 
television, transformers, etc. 


wet ice c/ti/f 

/Ac < *WcsA// 


BE SURE . . . that you are 
buying the RIGHT current 
for the RIGHT country. 
Years of practical experi¬ 
ences have given NET'S 
lot of experience. 
It's yours FREE . . . 
for the asking. 


Franchised dealer for major appliances with the proper 
voltage for any country in the world. Every item is 
fully guaranteed to operate in the country for which it 
was purchased. 


AROUND THE CORNER . . . 
or AROUND THE WORLD 

Ney's own packing and shipping 
department are at your service 
. . . insuring fast, economical 
service and full protection. 


WRITE FOR 
OUR NEW CATALOG 

AND 

your FREE copy of 
"ELECTRICAL LIVING 
IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES" 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
MERCHANDISE 


1144 - 18th Street, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C., U.S.A. 
STerling 3- 3244.CABLE - NEIGH 
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THE EAST X 

MEETS THE WEST 

AT THE fj 

BEAUTIFUL ... / 

RESTAURANT 
AND "‘SUNDOWNERS’ LOUNGE” 

Authentic RECIPES handed down from 
Gourmets of ancient Persia, Babylon and 
Arabia—prepared with the careful atten¬ 
tion these excitingly intricate dishes require. 

A WONDERFUL adventure in dining! 
Featuring, too, the finest American Cuisine. 

LUNCHEON • COCKTAILS • DINNER 


FREE DINNER PARKING—18th Cr C STS. N.W. 
OPEN SUNDAYS 





Member of Diners’ Club 


/ 


709 Eighteenth St., N.W. 

For Reservations, Call ST. 3-0510 


STVRR^E 'CVMPRNY 

SHIPPING TO OR FROM WASHINGTON 



INCOMING CASES AND 
VANS are easily stored 
intact inside our new, 
spacious, clean warehouse 
and are then unpacked 
at your residence. 


COMPLETE FACIL¬ 
ITIES for all your SHIP¬ 
PING AND STORAGE 

NEEDS in our other 
modern warehouses. 



RMERKRN STVRRSE tV. 

2801 Georgia Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 
Phone DEcatur 2-6000 TWX-WA 139 

Cable Address: "Amerstor" Washington 

Members: Natlonar Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn. 



BY 

JAMES B. 
STEWART 


Two of George Washington’s Fifteen Unofficial 
Rules of Official Conduct: Make no show of taking great 
delight in your victuals; feed not with greediness; cut your 
bread with a knife; lean not on the table; neither find fault 
with what you eat. 

Set not yourself at the upper end of the table; but if it 
be your due. or that the master of the house will have it so, 
contend not, lest you should trouble the company. 

Norman Armour in a Reminiscent Mood: “An inci¬ 
dent that comes back to me concerns our good friend Arthur 
Lane whose recent death came as a great blow to all of us. 
It must have been some time in the early 30’s that I was in 
Paris on leave. Arthur w 7 as then stationed as Minister at 
Belgrade and at the time was President of the American 
Foreign Service Association. His brother-in-law, Stanley 
Hawks, who w 7 as then serving in the Paris Embassy, and I 
decided to send a message to Arthur and persuaded the 
then Ambassador to allow T it to go in code over his name. 
The message w^as sent on a Saturday morning and read 
somewhat as follows: Confidential—to be decoded by the 
Minister personally. Proceed at once to the Foreign Office 
and request the provisional arrest, with a view to extradi¬ 
tion, of Paul Roger and Charles Heidsick, wanted for the 
attempted murder of two Americans, Hawks and Armour. 
The men were last seen in the company of a widow 7 named 
Cliquot. End of message. As we anticipated, it being Sat¬ 
urday, poor Arthur was dragged back from the golf course 
to decode it. I cannot recollect what bis revenge w 7 as but 

I am sure that it must have been very effective.” 

Briefs: A recital under the patronage of Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover w r as given in Constitution Hall by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski for the benefit of the nation’s unemployed. 
Among the many box parties were those given by Secretary 
and Mrs. Stimson, Mr. and Mrs. CASTLE, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carr. The great pianist and former Prime Minister of 
Poland received a tremendous ovation. 

Consul Philip Adams in the Journal: “I know of several 
persons in the Sendee who are interested in amateur dra¬ 
matics. For instance, George Gregg Fuller, now stationed 
at Kingston, Ontario, is a perfect Nviz’ at this fascinating 
hobby. Wish he could be dragged out into the limelight 
and made to tell about his experiences as a director of the 
Community Theater group of Kingston.” 

II Looked Like a Barber’s Pole: It gets cold in Sault 
Ste. Marie, according to Bartley Yost in his book, “Mem¬ 
oirs of a Consul”: “Flag raising in Canada during the cold 
winter months is an uncertain and difficult operation. On 
rainy or sleety days, the Consulate flag could not be 
hoisted for fear of its getting wrapped around the pole 
and freezing as stiff as a poker. This happened once during 
my first winter in the Soo. In trying to lower the frozen 
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25 Years Ago 

flag, I broke the rope and the flag, wrapped around the pole, 
remained there for several months. Finally, I found a nim¬ 
ble Canadian lad who was able to scale the slender pole to 
its thirty-foot height and bring the flag down.” 

(?T A son, Jay Pierrepont, Jr., was born on Janu- 
f\ ary 17, 1932, to Diplomatic Secretary and 

* Mrs. Jay Pierrepont Moffat in New York 
City. Mr. Moffat is now on duty in the Department of State. 

A Hammy Bedtime Story: Mrs. John D. Hickerson, 
wife of our Ambassador in Helsinki, was reminiscing about 
the hot summers of 1930 and ’31, and recalled that many 
families had found relief at Rehoboth Beach. “One after¬ 
noon,” said Vida, “while several of us were preparing for 
a beach supper, Hats (Mrs. James Stewart) told us about 
a recipe that ruined her taste for boiled ham. It had been 
given to her by an old Virginia aunt. After giving lengthy 
instructions regarding the method of soaking and the differ¬ 
ent kinds of spices to be used, the recipe ended with, ‘Boil 
until bedtime.’ Hats said, ‘I u c ed to be simply crazy about 
boiled ham but now 7 I can’t even bear the sight of it. When 
the ham I was cooking would begin to simmer, I’d begin 
to simmer too. Soon I was frantic and finally became panic- 
stricken trying to decide whose bedtime was meant—my 
bedtime, my aunt’s, or the ham’s.’ ” 

An Inspector Crossed the Gobi 

News Item: Tokyo—UP—“Construction has begun of a 
railway section on the sand-tossed and desolate Gobi Desert.” 
That recent new r s item reminded former Chief of Mission 
Charles C. Eberhardt, one-time inspector, of the time in 
1920 that he crossed the Gobi in an automobile in six days. 
His route was the one used for many years by the camel 
caravans. “We met several caravans,” said Mr. Eberhardt, 
“carrying out skins to be traded in Peking and Tientsin for 
tobacco and silks. One day in a canyon-like passage where 
we w r ere making five or ten miles an hour, we came upon a 
stalled auto with sand axle deep. It was battered and worn 
and the driver, an outcast, could speak but a little English. 
He was digging sand from in front of the car and muttering, 
‘Me no can do, me no can do,’ when a voice from a bundled 
individual in the car shouted, ‘What in hell are you doing 
here?’ The man had recognized me when the cold wind 
blew the flap of my heavy Russian overcoat from my face. 
He proved to be Captain Doby, a Britisher, whom I had met 
seven years before in the Straits of Magellan. 

“The Captain had quarreled with his driver and he would 
not even speak to him. The situation was grim and so I 
yelled, ‘Damn it man, you’re overloaded (he had equipment 
for a wdreless station in Urga). Get out and help me move 
some of your stuff to my car.’ This he did and soon both 
cars were underway. Shortly, when we reached a broad 
section of the trail, I stopped my car and said, ‘Now, Cap¬ 
tain, if you still w 7 ant to have it out with your driver, here 
is the place.’ ‘Hell, no,’ he replied. ‘Lead on and I’ll follow 7 
you to Urga.’ 

“Two w 7 eeks later I met Captain Doby with a group of 
Britishers in a Tientsin restaurant. He greeted me with open 
arms and introduced me as an old friend who had miracu¬ 
lously saved his life on the Gobi.” 


"REPOSING SPECIAL TRUST AND 
CONFIDENCE IN YOUR INTEGRITY, 
PRUDENCE AND ABILITY” 

These words quoted in Ambassador Stanton's book 
conjure up a picture of the rather unique relationship 
which exists between a foreign service officer and his 
country. At least once or twice in his career he is apt 
to find himself in a small post embodying in his own 
lonely person all the majesty and power of the United 
Stales. And even in a large post he must live for the 
most part surrounded by things and people essentially 
alien to him. It is an interesting life but a hard one , a 
never-ending process of adjustment to new circumstances. 
Especially is it hell on women . . . temporary quarters 
. . . furniture damaged in transit . . . the wrong kind of 
clothes ... no suitable school for the children. In the 
final analysis probably service pride and a tough sense 
of humor are the ISO's most valuable assets. 

While the foreign service will always be a relatively 
rough life, it has seemed to us that many of the unneces¬ 
sary rigors could be ameliorated if (a) a national organi¬ 
zation of educators, newspapermen and businessmen 
friendly to the service were formed, and (b) a permanent 
office, independent of any official connection with the 
Department, were established in Washington to repre¬ 
sent the interests of foreign service people as individuals. 
The military branches have their friends at court; xvhy 
not the diplomatic branch? Perhaps this is already being 
done. 

Meanwhile; there is at least a partial antidote to the 
stings and arrows of service fortune. We refer to that 
much maligned and most marvelous emollient — money. 
As you know, money is nothing but past labor stored up 
in a convenient form. Now, if your relatives stored up 
some of their labor and passed it on to you, that's fine. 
You are just the client we are looking for. If, however, 
your kinfolks were not that thoughtful, you must store 
up some of your own labor each month, then invest it 
so that the gold pieces and copper pennies it earns will 
be slaves to ivork for you. We are looking for you loo. 

In either case, if you wish to do some investing so that 
later on you can afford to (I) send your kids to college, 
(2) retire, or (3) accept an assignment in Washington, 
you might bear in mind that we do a general brokerage 
business in listed & unlisted slocks, corporate and munici¬ 
pal bonds, and 57 varieties of mutual funds. We also 
do portfolio review and, xvith the help of our partneY 
xvho is a CPA and our lax attorney, xve have some pro¬ 
ficiency in trusts revocable, irrevocable and reversionary. 
We are all of 60 seconds axvay from Wall Street by tele- 
lyj?e but it won't cost you any more to do business here 
than there. We'll be glad to supply information by return 
airmail and to handle orders by collect cablegram ad¬ 
dressed to Speerco, Santa Fe. 

Melvin Jaschke, xvho has just opened a branch for us 
in Abilene, Texas, sends his regards to his friends in 
Madras and in the Department. — JPS. 

JAMES P. SPEER & CO. 

ONE RADIO PLAZA 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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by (decil d^an^orcl 


I N THE LATE AUTUMN of 1954, a new American ambassador 
arrived in Bangkok. He was John Emil Peurifoy, a vigor¬ 
ous and able Foreign Service Officer who had already won 
an enduring reputation by his imaginative approach to two 
critical problems of American post-war diplomacy. As our 
ambassador to Greece from 1950 to 1952, he had used the 
economic arm of the Truman Doctrine to help bring that 
valiant country to its feet after it had suffered three years 
of devastating communist guerrilla war. Later, as our 
ambassador to Guatemala from 1953 to 1954, when the 
United States invoked the principle of the Monroe Doctrine, 
he aided the people of that democratic Central American 
republic in repelling the efforts of communism to capture 
their government. 

Ambassador Peurifoy brought his exceptional qualities 
effectively to bear upon the task of helping Thailand pre¬ 
pare a sound defense for its freedoms. Travelling widely 
throughout the country, lie was everywhere recognized and 
admired for his friendliness, his tact and good will, his 
good sense and his wisdom. At his seat in the Secretariat of 
the Manila Pact Council he contributed greatly to the vital¬ 
ity of the new treaty for the security of Southeast Asia. 
For over eight months he labored to define and to carry out 
our policies in Thailand and in the surrounding areas. He 
was discharging his responsibilities with great distinction 
when in August 1955, on a road south of Bangkok near Hua 
Hin, his work was ended in a tragic automobile accident. 

Expressions of sympathy for Mrs. Peurifoy poured into 
Bangkok from all over the world. Statesmen and diploma¬ 
tists, colleagues and friends who had known the Ambassador 
and his works were shocked by their loss and by the depriva¬ 
tion they knew that his death brought to the Foreign Service 
of the United States. In Thailand there was general mourn¬ 
ing. Men and women of every degree knew of the good he 
had worked to bring to their country, and they were not 
long in finding an expression of their appreciation. In their 
name the Prime Minister, Field Marshall P. Pibulsonggram, 
presented Mrs. Peurifoy with a check in the amount of 
480,000 Baht, or just under $24,000. This fund, he told her, 
was a gift from the people of Thailand, to be used for 
charity, or as she saw fit, in the name of the late Ambassa¬ 
dor. 

In accepting this tribute, Mrs. Peurifoy answered that she 
knew her husband would have wanted the fund used for the 
benefit of the Thai people. Ambassador Peurifoy’s devotion 
to public service, she felt, would be fittingly symbolized and 
his aspirations for Thailand materially advanced if the fund 
were used to assist deserving Thai students to prepare them¬ 


selves for service in their government. The fund, she sug¬ 
gested, could be made an endowment and the annual pro¬ 
ceeds from it applied toward meeting the expenses of these 
students. 

After Mrs. Peurifoy left for the United States, an informal 
joint Thai-American committee set about exploring the ways 
and means through which the fund could be used according 
to her desires. It was the consensus of the committee mem¬ 
bers that Mrs. Peurifoy’s hopes would best be served if the 
fund were used to establish an annual graduate fellowship in 
international relations at one of the superior institutions for 
such studies in the United States. 

In preparation for a continuing fellowship, the committee 
invested the entire Memorial Fund at a substantial, tax-free 
rate of interest. By taking this action the committee de¬ 
prived itself of working funds with which to meet the imme¬ 
diate expenses of a fellow for the approaching academic 
year of 1956-1957. The Peurifoy Fellowship found itself in 
the position of a ship starting out to sea with little or no 
fuel in its bunkers. Only the generosity of those who had 
cause to wish the Fellowship well enabled it to continue 
under way. 

The most promising source of assistance at this time w ? as 
a movement which had been organized by General William 
J. Donovan, who had been the immediate predecessor of 
Ambassador Peurifoy in Thailand, to raise another me¬ 
morial fund in the Lffiited States. 

Believing that the high standards of selection it intended 
to impose would produce a Fellow w r ho should qualify for a 
tuition scholarship from the institution he would attend, 
the committee laid its proposal for a tuition scholarship 
before the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, at Tufts 
University in Medford, Massachusetts. The School replied 
immediately. By a fortunate circumstance the Dean of the 
Fletcher School, Dr. Robert Burgess Stewart, and Ambassa¬ 
dor Peurifoy had entered upon service in the State Depart¬ 
ment at very nearly the same time and they had known one 
another well. Dean Stewart, after consulting his board of 
directors, told the committee that the Fletcher School would 
participate in a scholarship plan for the Fellow. Before the 
School made a final commitment, the Asia Foundation 
offered to underwrite one-half of the Fellow r ’s tuition for a 
period of three years. The Fletcher School agreed to furnish, 
on a permanent basis, the other half of his tuition. 

For several years the Government of Thailand had made 
a practice of sending: its able young men to the Fletcher 
School and several of them had returned to make names for 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THREE MISSIONS TO MOROCCO 


Chapter II 

CONSUL SIMPSON TRIUMPHS OVER TREACHERY AT TANGIER 
By Howard A. White 


T ERROR REIGNED in Morocco and there was rebellion 
along the western front of the United States in the year 
1791. 

The two situations were related in a remote way. 
Although the backwoods distillers of Pennsylvania, who 
tarred and feathered revenue officers when they came to 
collect Alexander Hamilton’s new excise tax, knew nothing 
of affairs in far-off Barbary, their revolt was due in part 
to the war of succession that followed the death of Sidi 
Muhammed who had signed a treaty of peace wdth the 
United States in 1786. 

Five of that benevolent monarch’s sons fought for the 
crimson parasol of the sultanate. In the north, El Yazid 
proclaimed that the principle of his government was to keep 
a stream of blood flowing from the palace to the city gate of 
Tangier so that the people would live in awe of his rule. 


Although his mother was an English slave, he was a barbar¬ 
ous throw r -back to a bloody-handed grandfather, Mulai 
Ismail. 

El Yazid’s savage black troops sacked the mellahs of the 
Jews. He split the skull of the Governor of Tangier with 
his own sw r ord. The breasts of the Governor’s wives were 
squeezed in presses to make them confess where they hid 
their jewels. The Governor’s mother was suspended over a 
slow 7 fire. The Pasha of Larache had his beard pulled out 
by the roots. Another official was flayed alive. 

The principal contender against El Yazid was Mulai 
Soliman II who held the central region of Morocco. Like 
his father, he was peacefully disposed, but he was obliged 
to fight for his kingdom and his life. 

Meanwhile, attacks by Algerian pirates disrupted Ameri¬ 
can trade w 7 ith Mediterranean ports. If Morocco denounced 
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Barclay’s treaty of 1786, the result would be disastrous for 
our shipping. Insurance rates rose. 

“The friendship of this Power (Emperor of Morocco) is 
important,” Secretary of State Jefferson reported to Con¬ 
gress, “because our Atlantic as well as Mediterranean trade 
is open to his annoyance, and because we carry on a useful 
commerce with his nation.” 

President Washington urged that measures be taken to 
confirm the treaty with Morocco in a message to the Senate 
on February 22, 1791. 

But where was the money to come from for a new mis¬ 
sion to Morocco at a time when the country’s finances were 
in a deplorable state? 

Congress solved the problem on March 3 when it appro¬ 
priated the sum of $20,000 “to be paid out of the monies 
which prior to the first day of January next, shall arise from 
the duties imposed upon spirits distilled in the United 
States. . Thus one of the earliest uses of Hamilton’s un¬ 
popular excise tax was to subsidize the Sultan of Morocco. 

In Western Pennsylvania the reaction was an insurrection. 
Farmers converted their corn into whisky because this was 
the easiest form in which to transport it to the eastern 
market. The excise tax made their tempers as fiery as the 
product of their stills. Small as it was, the burden of 
buying presents for a far-off Emperor galled them so sorely 
that Washington was obliged to call out the militia to put 
down the Whisky Rebellion. 

A part of the $20,000 appropriated by Congress was 
spent for cannon, small arms and gunpowder which were 
shipped to Gibraltar to be delivered to the Sultan. But 
which brother was the true monarch? It would be a waste 
of money to make a gift to the wrong contender. 

While waiting for the situation across the Strait to be 
decided one way or another, the military stores were placed 


in the custody of James Simpson, a Scot who was in busi¬ 
ness as a commission merchant at Gibraltar. 

Simpson proved to be an energetic and enthusiastic agent 
of the United States Government. When corsairs from 
Algiers sortied into the Atlantic in 1793. he promptly sent 
warning to the United States. On his own initiative he or¬ 
ganized a patrol consisting of lateen-rigged feluccas, each 
commanded by an American mate. These boats cruised the 
Strait of Gibraltar to warn unsuspecting merchantmen of 
their danger. Despite Simpson’s efforts, at least ten Ameri¬ 
can ships were captured by Algerian pirates in a short time. 

When Mulai Soliman finally gained the upper hand in 
Morocco, he ordered that all nations must send representa¬ 
tives to renew their treaties. From Gibraltar, Simpson re¬ 
ported this information. He also noted that two Moroccan 
galleys were waiting at Tangier to begin a raid. Simpson, 
who was acting as United States Consul, Gibraltar, now was 
appointed agent at Tangier and instructed to proceed to 
Morocco to obtain recognition of the treaty of 1786. 

“It is hoped and believed,” his instructions read, “that 
the little supply of arms and military stores will be particu¬ 
larly agreeable to His Imperial Majesty. Even this little 
present has the merit of being the result of more exertion 
than might be supposed, as we have too much occasion for 
such articles ourselves on account of war with the Natives 
of America.” 

Simpson promptly journeyed to Rabat where he found 
the Emperor in a bad humor. When the American agent 
refused to agree to pay an annual tribute, he was ordered 
to leave the court at once. 

Fighting for time to keep negotiations open, Simpson 
asked for permission to return to Gibraltar from Rabat by 
sea, knowing that no ships were expected at the moment. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 



Dynamics in a Cloister 


by G. Edward Clark 


Y~^\LD STATE, the home of the Bureau of the Budget aiid 
^ other portions of the Executive Office of the President 
of the United States, is filled with nostalgic memories for 
veteran Foreign Service people. Many remember the days 
when foreign ambassadors walked through the sunken 
gardens along Pennsylvania Avenue and climbed the high 
stone steps for diplomatic conferences in the building’s fire¬ 
place-studded offices. Some recall when General Pershing 
strode down the long marbled corridors to discuss problems 
of war and threats to the peace. There are those who were 
present one Sunday afternoon when the Victorian swinging 
doors slammed behind two Japanese envoys smarting under 
Cordell Hull’s bitter reaction to the betrayal of Pearl Harbor. 

A world in turmoil and diplomacy in action do not appear 
today to disturb the surface calm and the Old World tran¬ 
quility which surround the former State, War and Navy 
building. The tempo of activity, the appearance of the of¬ 
ficials and the tone of deliberations suggest more than any¬ 
thing now the cloisters of a college campus, the board room 
of a New York bank or the inner sanctum of a Boston law 
firm. 

Despite the deceptive absence of crisis atmosphere, how¬ 
ever, important decisions affecting every aspect of the life of 
the nation are being made each day in the Bureau of the 
Budget under the leadership of its Director, the Honorable 
Percival F. Brundage. With a passion for anonymity and 
with “staff” rather than “command” responsibilities, this 
Bureau has little contact with the public, foreign or domestic, 
and seldom exercises “action” responsibility in relation to 
programs or projects. Yet its influence on overall policy and 


actions of the American Government and the lives, incident¬ 
ally, of Foreign Service personnel far exceeds the attention 
it attracts in the process. 

“We are participating in the obstetrics of public policy,” 
says William D. Carey* of the Bureau staff in describing 
the work of his associates. Yet the manner in which the 
Bureau fulfills its role and exerts its influence on the Depart¬ 
ment of State, for instance, is often an enigma to most out¬ 
siders. In their minds, unfair stereotypes exist of crotchety 
budget examiners under green eyeshades studying the com¬ 
parative costs of round and square waste baskets. If the 
reader has ever prepared a budget justification or appeared 
before a Budget Bureau hearing, he may have gained a 
broader insight into Bureau interests, or, alas, he may have 
become further convinced that the examiners were quarrel¬ 
ing over minor items. What is a fair picture? 

Budget Looks Abroad 

“The budget is a high-pressure testing device,” according 
to Mr. Carey, “which compels the promoters of new pro¬ 
grams or projects to justify their need, timeliness, and 
feasibility.” Thus in regard to American interest in foreign 
affairs, the Bureau throughout the year studies in breadth 
and depth, not only the operations and the finances, but the 
actual programs and policies of the Department of State, 
United States Information Agency, International Coopera¬ 
tion Administration (both economic and military), National 
Security Council, Department of Defense, Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency, Export-Import Bank and the foreign divisions 

* Chief of the Labor and Welfare Division. 
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of Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture and other agencies. 
Costs are important factors, but equal attention is devoted to 
management practices per se and the degrees to which agency 
policies conform to legislation and to the President’s overall 
national objectives. Typical of questions asked by Budget 
examiners, after weeks of careful pursual of agency annual 
presentations, are the following: 

“Under what circumstances should the United States 
encourage and assist another nation to expand its 
military program beyond that nation’s capacity to 
support the expanded program? 

“Should U. S. economic aid be given to country ‘X 5 
which is an avowed ‘neutral 5 ? 

“Why does State need a new Bureau of African 
Affairs? 

“What is the official policy on the integration of 
State-ICA field economic staffs? 

“Should State expand the Foreign Service Institute 
into an academy like West Point for the training of 
young Foreign Service Officers? 

“What is the USIA Director’s evaluation of the im¬ 
pact on U. S. information policy of recent developments 
in Eastern Europe and the Far East? 

“Which are more useful foreign policy tools—the 
Exchange of Persons program or USIA media such 
as Voice of America and motion picture activities?” 

Responsibilities of the Bureau 

The range of Bureau questioning (in which dollars are the 
levers) can be better understood when it is recognized that 
the budget itself actually is a comprehensive plan of action, 
proposed by the President for meeting our national objec¬ 
tives. The Bureau of the Budget, basing its authority on the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, serves the President 
not only by making responsible determination of the Govern¬ 
ment’s financial needs, but by exerting the authority of his 
office toward the achievement of first-class management and 
by coordinating the legislative program of the administra¬ 
tion. Its strengths and virtues can best be realized by ob¬ 
serving countries where no such organism exists or by the 
situation in America before 1921 when each department 
bombarded Congress with uncoordinated and often con¬ 
flicting claims. State had no assurance, for example, that a 
dozen other agencies might not be presenting projects and 
bills thoroughly in conflict with its long-range objectives. 
Recognizing the principle of separation of powers among 
the three branches of our government and the relative auto¬ 
nomy of each Cabinet member within the executive branch, 
it may be noted with some interest that the Director of the 
Budget, acting, of course, in the name of the President, is 
one of the few individuals in Washington who exercises re¬ 
view authority and coordinating control over all depart¬ 
ments and agencies (see chart). 

The Bureau’s responsibilities fall into five main cate¬ 
gories, supervised by the Offices of Budget Review, Legis¬ 
lative Reference, Management and Organization, Statistical 
Standards, and Accounting. On the firing line of daily 
agency relations, the Bureau has five operating divisions. 
Grouped in terms of broad sectors of governmental pro¬ 
grams and operations, these divisions cover the Interna¬ 
tional, Military, Resources and Civil Works, Commerce and 
Finance, and Labor and Welfare fields. 

Of a non-statutory nature, but of steadily increasing im¬ 


portance, is the extensive participation or intense interest 
of the Bureau in a number of supra-agency bodies concerned 
with the country’s security and foreign relations, including 
the National Security Council, the Operations Coordinating 
Board, the Council of Foreign Economic Policy, and the 
Defense Mobilization Board. 

When a special problem, such as the reception of a large 
number of Hungarian refugees, is under consideration by 
the President, the Bureau of the Budget gets into high gear 
to help coordinate efficient assistance. 

Organization of the Bureau 

Few people realize that all proposed bills from executive 
agencies are coordinated and cleared on their way to the 
Congress and all enrolled bills are recommended for Presi¬ 
dential signing or veto in the Bureau’s Office of Legislative 
Reference. 

Order for our sometimes chaotic bureaucracy is the ob¬ 
jective of the Office of Management and Organization, which 
helps put into effect such proposals of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion as have been approved by the President. Further, it 
constantly encourages and helps agencies adapt the new sci¬ 
ence (or art, if you wish) of “management” to their in¬ 
creasingly complex problems. 

The Comprehensive Economic Reporting Program might 
be considered by some as far removed from the orbit of 
Bureau activities. And yet, typical of its broad interests, the 
Office of Statistical Standards has conducted or sponsored 
three studies on the subject over the past five years, pri¬ 
marily because the CERP involves complex questions of in¬ 
teragency relationships and diverse requirements of numer¬ 
ous departments for statistics, governmental forms, and data. 

Sustained efforts to improve accounting and financial 
management in the Federal agencies are carried on by the 
Office of Accounting. 

Finally, the Office of Budget Review supervises the con¬ 
tinuing task of the various divisions in their work with 
agency budgets—establishing procedures, setting up review 
schedules, preparing the budget and related documents, 
drafting the President’s Budget Message and maintaining 
contacts with the Congress. 

The budget cycle itself starts in early spring when a set 
of assumptions concerning international and domestic prob¬ 
lems is developed by the Director of the Bureau, after dis¬ 
cussions with agency heads and with the final approval of 
the President. Resulting objectives and policies are in¬ 
corporated in a “call for estimates” sent to each agency in 
June or July. The agencies respond almost immediately 
with “flash” estimates, upon which the Bureau establishes 
for most agencies preliminary “ceilings.” Formal submis¬ 
sions geared to the ceiling arrive in the Bureau in late Sep¬ 
tember, thereby triggering a feverish period of activity on 
the part of the budget examiners. The voluminous, carefully 
detailed documents are studied thoroughly, while informal 
and formal hearings are conducted to explore further the 
plans and objectives of each agency. 

Upon completion of the hearings, the examiners prepare 
their recommendations which they must defend in an in¬ 
ternal Bureau review^ before the Director. Out of this meet¬ 
ing comes a “Mark” wdiich, after approval or modification 
by the President, represents the total amount of the annual 
budget request which the agency will ask Congress to ap- 
(Continued on page 48 ) 
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One of the Greatest Speeches Ever Made 


By Arthur A. Calwell, M.P. 


T he battle of Gettysburg, won by the Northern forces, 
finally decided America’s future. It was there that the 
United States had its date with destiny and it was there, too, 
some months later, that President Lincoln delivered his 
famous speech of 161 words only, spoken in less than two 
minutes. His task—that of dedicating the war cemetery to 
the memory of all who had fallen on this last great battle¬ 
field of the Civil War—was concluded before a photographer 
could adjust his camera. 

Only a chance happening due to an accidental occurrence 
gave the English-speaking world this epic oration, this 
noble piece of democratic idealism expressed in faultless, 
classical English, this masterpiece of simple diction and 
clear thinking. 

The accidental occurrence was this. Shortly after the 
battle of Antietam, Maryland, on September 17 and 18, 
1862, the site of the battleground was dedicated as a war 
cemetery, and Lincoln, seemingly, was not invited to the 
ceremony. 

His press enemies, as numerous as they were vicious, 
maliciously accused him of laughing and joking and of 
asking Ward H. Lamon, his companion, to sing a comic 
song while driving past the cemetery a month later. 

His feelings deeply bruised, Lincoln pondered how best 
to demonstrate the falsity of this vile allegation. The sought- 
for opportunity came when four months after the battle of 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, fought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863, 
a printed invitation was sent to him and other distinguished 
personages by a commission charged by the governors of 
several states with the responsibility of arranging matters to 
be present at a dedication ceremony there. 

Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, the finest orator of 
his day, had heen invited to speak, and much was expected 
of him. Everett was indeed a distinguished American. He 
had been Secretary of State under President Fillmore, had 
served as a United States Senator, and had been president of 
Harvard University. He had run for the Vice Presidency 
as a candidate for a “splinter” party in the election that 
made Lincoln the nation’s chief executive. 

The commission felt so certain that the printed invitation 
would be treated as a formality that no decision was taken 
as to what should be done if the President signified his in¬ 
tention of being present. And now r came the chance happen¬ 
ing that followed the accidental occurrence. The President 
did accept and the commission w^as properly perplexed. It 
found a w T ay out when it resolved that President Lincoln be 
asked: 

“After the oration to set apart formally these grounds to 
their sacred use by a feta appropriate remarks” 

Lincoln and his entourage set out by train from Wash¬ 


ington on the day before the dedication service. He began 
the preparation of his speech before leaving Washington and 
concluded it the following morning in Gettysburg. 

The historic function began half an hour late, and after 
Everett’s eloquent address, wdiich took more than twm hours 
to deliver, Lincoln moved to the front of the platform to 
speak his “few appropriate remarks.” His few^ words spoken, 
he said to Lamon as he resumed his seat, “that speech won’t 
scour.” This metaphor from his ploughing days in Illinois 
meant that the line was not straight, that the speech was a 
failure. He added, “The people are disappointed.” 

Back in Washington next day, Everett w r rote an encourag¬ 
ing letter of 56 words in two sentences, the latter of which 
said: 

“/ should be glad, if I could flatter myself, that I came as 
near to the central idea of the occasion in two hours, as you 
did in two minutes.” 

Lincoln replied immediately in a letter of 47 words, con¬ 
tained in three sentences. The innate modesty of the truly 
great is shown in the last sentence: 

“/ am pleased to know that, in your judgment, the little 
I did say teas not entirely a failure ” 

The newspapers mostly relegated any reference to Lin¬ 
coln’s “few^ w ords” to their inner pages. No wrnnder Lincoln 
had his misgivings, despite Everett’s prompt and generous 
tribute, as he tried to inure himself against the flood of 
coarse, slanderous and scurrilous abuse from many news¬ 
papers, and from Democrats and Republicans, as well as 
from the poisonous gossip of those who washed to drag him 
down. 

“Ignorant Rudeness” 

Looking back now, it 
seems incredible that the 
Chicago “Times” and 
other dailies should have 
used the Gettysburg oc¬ 
casion to pursue their 
vendetta against the Na¬ 
tion’s Chief Executive. 

After accusing Lincoln 
of “ignorant rudeness” 
and with having “per¬ 
verted history,” the Chi¬ 
cago “Times,” as quoted by Carl Sandburg, made these fur¬ 
ther observations: 

“The cheek of every American must tingle with 
shame as he reads the silly, flat and dish-watery utter¬ 
ances of the man who has to he pointed out to intelli¬ 
gent foreigners as the President of the U.S.” 
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The “Patriot and Union,” published in Harrisburg, a few 
miles from Gettysburg, also quoted by Sandburg, observed: 
“We pass over the silly remarks of the President; for 
the credit of the nation we are willing that the veil of 
oblivion shall be dropped over them and that they shall 
no more be repeated or thought of.” 

Even worse, if that be possible, were the efforts of two 
other papers, one in New York and one in Chicago, which 
indulged themselves thuswise: 

“The President spoke yesterday at Gettysburg and, 
as usual, made an ass of himself.” 

There were more anti-Lincoln Northern newspapers like 
these, but what the Southern Confederate papers said made 
the Northern editorials sound really complimentary. 

Little more was heard of the Gettysburg speech while the 
war lasted, and Lincoln went to his grave unaware of the 
undying fame that awaited his dazzling gem of oratical 
brilliance once peace came to his sorely-tried nation. 

Lincoln made five copies of his speech in his own hand- 
writing and gave them to friends, including one to Everett. 
They are all preserved in public or private collections in 
the United States. 

It was certainly a strange, sad story that led up to the 
Gettysburg speech. . . . 

Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky in 1809. The 
father moved his family to Pigeon Creek, Indiana, in 1817, 
and there they subsisted in the direst poverty for several 
years. When young Abe was nine years old his mother died 
of “milk sick,” a disease which claimed many victims among 
the pioneering families of the Middle West. So poor was the 
Lincoln family, and so miserable their condition, that 
Thomas Lincoln made his wife’s coffin from green timber 
w 7 ith his own hands and laid her to rest in a rough clearing 
in the adjacent forest without any religious ceremony. 

Young Abe, and an older cousin, whittled the pegs for the 
coffin. As one writer commented years later “and thus was 
the mother of a President of the United States buried.” It 
w 7 as hard to imagine then that the hapless, unkempt, ragged 
boy w 7 ho, with his equally unfortunate sister, saw their 
mother die in such distressful circumstances, in such a 
wilderness, and saw her sad and lonely funeral, would one 
day become the 16th President of the United States. 

At the time of his mother’s death in 1818, the only pros¬ 
pect seemingly open to this boy w 7 hose name w 7 as destined, 
under Providence, to become one of the most famous in 
American history, was to be nothing more than the nomadic, 
illiterate son of a wandering, semi-illiterate, unstable father, 
earning his living wdierever he could find someone to hire 
his labor and with little hope of any future betterment of his 
lot. 

Events that were to plunge the United States into a dread¬ 
ful civil war forty years later were already taking shape in 
the v 7 omb of time when Mrs. Lincoln’s dreary, cheerless life 
ended. They were to decide the destiny of her country and 
determine the fate of her son. The principal events were :— 

(a) The Missouri Compromise of 1818. 

(b) The Compromise over California in 1850. 

(c) The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, and 

(d) The Dred Scott judgment of the U. S. Supreme Court 
of 1857. 

The Missouri Compromise , as it is popularly known, de¬ 


scribes the Act of Congress of 1818 by which Missouri was 
admitted to the Union as a State w 7 here slavery w 7 as per¬ 
mitted, while Maine w 7 as admitted as a free State, and by 
which slavery w 7 as to be forever excluded from the territory 
acquired by the Louisiana purchase of 1803 north of the 
parallel 36 deg. 30 min.—the Mason-Dixon line. While 
bitterness between free-soil men and slaverymen in Congress 
died down as a result of this historic compromise, which 
was the w 7 ork of Henry Clay, it did not die out. 

In the compromise over California, in 1850 Henry Clay 
effected another historic compromise that again avoided 
armed conflict. This time the Senate, led by Clay, Douglas 
and Webster, agreed to the measure that admitted California 
as a free State and created New 7 Mexico and Utah as terri¬ 
tories with no definitions for or against slavery. This was to 
be the last great compromise before the storm broke. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 was the w r ork of Sen¬ 
ator Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois. In defiance of the 
Missouri Compromise the new bill gave pow 7 er to the people 
of Kansas to decide whether or not they w 7 ished to have 
slavery in their territory. It thus repealed both the Missouri 
Compromise and the Compromise of 1850. It stirred the 
abolitionists throughout the nation and it brought back into 
public life the man who w 7 as to defeat Douglas and slavery 
and to save the Union which the train of events was threaten¬ 
ing to destroy. 

The Dred Scott judgment of the [/. S. Supreme Court of 

1857 is historic because the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in this case revived all the old hatreds and fears and 
precipitated the final clash. 

Dred Scott was a Negro slave from Missouri w r ho v 7 as 
taken by his owner to Minnesota. He sued his owmer, claim¬ 
ing that under the Missouri compromise he w 7 as now a free 
man because he w r as a citizen of one state and his master 
was the citizen of another State. 

The Supreme Court handed down its judgments through 
Chief Justice Roger Taney, the effect of w 7 hich was that 
under the Constitution slavery w r as lawful in all States and 
in all territories. 

Dred Scott w 7 as told that he w 7 as not a citizen and w 7 as 
not free because the Missouri Compromise w 7 as unconsti¬ 
tutional. This famous judgment satisfied only the Southern 
diehards; it certainly angered and outraged the vast major¬ 
ity of the people of the Northern States and even many 
Southerners. 

Between 1818 and 1854—between the Missouri com¬ 
promise and its repeal—Abraham Lincohi had left the log 
cabin with its earthen floor and its beds of corn husks and 
leaves in Indiana and moved with his family to Illinois. 

There he acquired an education under most difficult 
circumstances. First becoming a surveyor and then in 1837, 
a lawyer, he had served in the State Legislature of Illinois 
from 1834 to 1842, had sat in the U. S. Congress from 1847 
to 1849, had served for a period as a judge and in 1854 had 
become a founder of the New Republican party. 

In that year, to use his own words, “the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise aroused me again.” Between 1854 and 

1858 the famous series of debates between Douglas and 
Lincoln took place throughout Illinois. Lincoln postulated 
that slaveowning must not become nationwide, neither must 

{Continued on page 39) 
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Service Glimp 


■ 


L Beirut—Daring the intermission of a Gala performance of the 
American Ballet Theater company at the UNESCO Theater in 
Beirut, Ambassador Donald R. Heath presented members of the 
company to President and Mrs. Chamoun. From left to right: 
Mrs. Heath, President Chamoun, Mrs. Chamoun, ex-Foreign Min¬ 
ister Salim Lahhoud, Lucia Chase, director of the company; 
Nora Kaye, of the ballet; and Ambassador Heath. 

2. Melbourne—Marjorie Nicoll is shown here receiving her 
thirty-year service pin from Givon Parsons. Miss Nicoll, a New 
Zealander who has served in Auckland, Perth, and Melbourne, 
was also awarded the Commendable Service medal. 

3. Rome—Rome’s orientation program, which is given about 


every three months and in which every newcomer is asked to 
participate, includes a series of lectures by Embassy officers cov¬ 
ering the organization and functions of the Embassy, Italian 
background in terms of history and culture, the current economic 
and political scene in Italy, and the policy and objectives of the 
United States in Italy. Pictured here are the speakers in the 
panel discussion of personal considerations, such as social usage 
at the post, living conditions, available administrative services, 
schools, and recreation. From left to right: John Bacon, General 
Services officer; Mary Lou Atkinson, Embassy nurse; Mrs. John 
B. Mayo, wife of MAAG officer; Mrs. John D. Jernegan, wife 
of Minister-Counselor; Mrs. Charles Blackman, wife of deputy 
PAO; Mathilde Sinclaire, Ambassador’s office; and Arthur 
Waterman, Jr., Assistant Administrative officer. 
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4. Tunis —Left to right: Walter L. Campbell, attache; Philip 
A. Mangano, first secretary; General Hamadi Bahri, Chief of 
Protocol; Ambassador G. Lewis Jones. Back row: Captain Larbi 
Cherif, Beylical guard escort; Richard N. Viets, assistant at¬ 
tache for Public Affairs; George A. Mailloux Jr., assistant 
attache; Howard W. Calkins, attache for Public Affairs; Clif¬ 
ford R. Nelson, second secretary; on the occasion of Ambassador 
Jones’ presentation of his credentials as the first United States 
Ambassador to Tunis. 

5. Sao Paulo —George Meany, president of AFL-CIO, and Mrs. 
Meany, who visited Sao Paulo in November, are shown here with 
Consul General Richard P. Butrick, O. A. Knight, president of 


International Confederation of Petroleum, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, and Mrs. Butrick. 

6. Paris —Vice Consul and Mrs. William M. Olive model the 
haute couture of Volendam, the Netherlands. 

7. Moscow— Constance Stuck, disbursing officer of the Embassy 
in Moscow, visited the States late last year as the guest of an 
investment firm and the New York Stock Exchange, when im¬ 
personal electronic machines picked her out as the one-millionth 
purchaser in the Exchange’s Monthly Investment Plan inaugu¬ 
rated in 1955. Miss Stuck is shown here in GUM (translation: 
state department store), scene of her ruble spending. 
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EDITORIALS 


ATOMIC DIPLOMACY 

O N January 14, 1957, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
introduced into the United Nations new and far-reach¬ 
ing US proposals looking to the limitation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. The new propositions are 
the fruit of the long study directed by Governor Harold E. 
Stassen, the President’s Special Assistant for Disarmament. 

The principal provisions should intrigue the imagination: 
For the first time in the long effort to control armaments, 
it is proposed to insure that long-range missiles and space- 
travelling objects will be used only for peace, by subjecting 
test activities to international conduct and participation; un¬ 
der reliable international supervision, the future production 
of fissionable materials would be used and stockpiled exclu¬ 
sively for non-weapons purposes. Existing stockpiles would 
be gradually reduced by proportionate transfers from past 
production to non-weapons use under international super¬ 
vision; and when fissionable materials are thus controlled, 
nuclear test explosions could be limited and ultimately 
eliminated. So-called conventional armaments of the prin¬ 
cipal military powers would be reduced by reference to the 
yardstick constituted by suggested ceilings of two and one- 
half million men for the USSR and the United States, and 
750,000 for France and the United Kingdom. 

The United States continues to emphasize the great im¬ 
portance of establishing means of inspection concurrently 
with the execution of such a program, and of using this 
inspection system to safeguard against that great surprise 
attack which would probably herald the beginning of a 
major nuclear conflict. Air inspection as suggested by 
President Eisenhower and inspection on the ground, along 
the lines suggested by Marshal Bulganin, would be em¬ 
ployed. 

The United States has once again exerted the initiative 
which its concern for humanity and its leadership of the 
free world require. This new US approach, conceived under 
President Eisenhower’s leadership, is a notable milestone in 
a series which has included recently the President’s “Atoms- 
for-Peace” proposals; his “Open Skies” plan; the call, in his 
correspondence with Marshal Bulganin, for a halt to the 
growth of nuclear weapons stockpiles; and the proposals 
made by Governor Stassen in London last spring for test 
demonstrations of methods of inspection, for joint technical 
studies and for levels of reduced armaments. 

As in the development and negotiation of other major 
United States policies, the Foreign Service has its contribu¬ 
tion to make in this new field. The Department and the 
Foreign Service have already participated in the extensive 
studies leading to and backing up the new proposals. Over 
a period of years, several officers have engaged in the ardu¬ 
ous and, for a time, seemingly unproductive, international 
disarmament negotiations, within the framework of the 
United Nations. This activity may be broadened and quick¬ 
ened as the United States -now has a new and appealing 
package to push. 

In another sector, the development of -atomic energy 
creates other new Opportunities' and challenges for diplo¬ 
macy. Reporting upon, and perhaps actual work in, inter¬ 


national bodies like the International Atomic Energy Au¬ 
thority, EURATOM, and other agencies will make up a part 
of it. The adjustment of each country to the atomic age, 
the changes in its economy and its security policies are 
new subjects for reporting and negotiation. 

All too few officers in our Service have had experience 
of this kind. What might be called atomic diplomacy is a 
prime example of the new obligations for which, as the 
Journal has pointed out, our Service must be suited. 

There are few fields in which its contribution could be 
more important. 

THE NEW BUDGET 

Last month the President presented to Congress the De¬ 
partment’s annual budget estimate for the fiscal year. The 
principal items and those of the most general interest to 
members of the Foreign Service were as follows:* 


Adjusted Increase or 

Appropriation Estimate Decrease 1958 


Salaries and Expenses Total. 

Domestic .. 

Foreign Service .. 

Representation Allowances . 

Acquisition of Buildings Abroad. 

State Dept. Building . 

Contribution to International 

Organizations . 

International Contingencies . 

International Educational 

Exchange Activities . 

Miscellaneous Items .. 

Totals .. 

*In millions of dollars 


1957 

1958 

on 

1957 

95.8 

112.0 

+ 

16.2 

81.5 

36.1 

+ 

4.6 

64.3 

75.8 

+ 

11.5 

.87 

1.20 

+ 

.33 

19.2 

20.0 

+ 

.8 

44.9 

7.0 


37.9 

33.9 

37.5 

+ 

3.6 

1.6 

2.6 

+ 

1.0 

20. 

30. 

+ 

10. 

11.18 

17.5 

+ 

6.37 

227.40 

227.71 

+ 

.31 


If the decrease in estimated expenditure on the new State 
Department building is ignored, the sum requested for 
fiscal 1958 represents an overall increase over fiscal 1957 
appropriations of about seventeen percent. This ratio is 
reflected almost exactly in the principal items, Salaries and 
Expenses. The increase would provide for 345 new De¬ 
partmental and 927 new Foreign Service positions, of which 
530 would be for Americans and 397 for local employees, 
bringing the grand total of State positions from 13,800 to 
15,072. The greatest increases in field personnel are antici¬ 
pated for the Bureau of European Affairs with a total of 
329 new positions, American and local, and for the Bureau 


(Continued on page 45) 
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NEWS to the FIELD 


Cornerstone Ceremonies 

Last month’s cornerstone-laying ceremonies are described 
elsewhere in this issue. And all will agree that the cere¬ 
monies were thought out in most careful detail, from 
the opening concert by the United States Marine Band to 
the closing with the playing of the National Anthem. But 
there was one detail which will continue to be a problem 
for many of us: How to refer to the new building during 
the next few years. The present “New State” will be but 
a tiny part of the huge edifice which, when finished, will 
occupy two square blocks and will, in fact, be the largest 
building in the District. 

Of course, it may be referred to by some as the “new 
New State,” as with the late-late TV shows. By others as 
“newest State.” And some may feel it better to go back to 
calling it simply “State.” One thing perhaps is certain— 
its appellation can’t be fixed in advance. That big building 
south of the Potomac will never be called anything but “The 
Pentagon,” regardless of the christener’s wishes. 

Retiring Under Secretary 

Last week’s Association luncheon had a record attendance 
of over 350 members. Retiring Linder Secretary of State 
Herbert Hoover Jr., was present at the luncheon and paid 
tribute to both the Secretary of State and the Foreign Ser¬ 
vice (see page 52) and said that some may be wondering 
what he is going to do—“I am going to catch up on several 
years of lost sleep” and take a “bus man’s holiday” and 
travel ’round the world. In introducing Mr. Hoover, C. 
Burge Elbrick, president of the American Foreign Service 
Association read a tribute to Mr. Hoover by Mr. Dulles. 

“Brotherhood Week ” 

Later this month “Brotherhood Week,” sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, will be cele¬ 
brated in towns and cities throughout the United States. 
Started almost a quarter of century ago the NCCJ has 
been trying to promote a better understanding of the in¬ 
nate worth of the individual, regardless of his race, creed 
or color. 

Hy Gardner pointed out in one of his excellent columns 
in the New York Herald Tribune that show people have 
traditionally been unimpressed by differences of race and 
religion and we should like to reprint from it, in the inter¬ 
est of Brotherhood Week, February 17-24: 

“Jackie Robinson is being quoted as saying, and right¬ 
fully so, that the national pastime of baseball has done 
much to overcome racial prejudice. Our Southern neigh¬ 
bors, struggling with the problem posed by the Supreme 
Court decision, might ponder the experience of the most 
bitterly competitive and heterogeneously populated busi¬ 
ness in the world—show business. . . . 

“Despite their individual temperaments, egos and types 
of talent, you never, but NEVER hear about showpeople 
acting up or playing down to a fellow performer because 
of race, creed or color. They eat together, play cards to¬ 
gether, drink together and share in the others’ triumphs and 
failures. There’s even a team composed of an Arab and a 
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Jew, Allen and DeWood, currently climbing up the ladder 
of laughs. . . . 

“Regardless of the denomination or color, the only mis¬ 
sion in the lives of showpeople is to lighten the load of 
worries and to release, with a song or a smile, the tension 
under which today’s world is living. It’s the spirit, more 
alive than ever before, that Irving Berlin immortalized 
when he penned the lyrics to the national anthem of the 
profession, “There’s No Business Like Show Business.’ 
There isn’t.” 

From the WorUVs Capitals 

“Tell me what a man laughs at, and I will tell you what 
kind of a man he is.” The curious thing about humor is 
that though it is more individual than national, yet it has 
definite national characteristics. On another page of this 
issue Daniel Schorr has given circulation to some of the 
stories being told in Moscow today, and we should like to 
publish from our readers and correspondents a series of 
stories being told today in all the world’s capitals. 

New Foreign Relations Committees 

When the Senate and House met last month new mem¬ 
bers were appointed to the Foreign Relations Committees, 
as w^ell as new chairmen to succeed former Senator George, 
who is now Ambassador to NATO, and Mr. Richards, who 
has just been appointed special Ambassador to the Near 
East. The new chairmen, Senator Green and Mr. Gordon, 
have both served for many years on their committees. At 
eighty-nine Senator Green has only recently returned from 
an investigatory trip to Africa and is more than casually in¬ 
terested in the Foreign Service. The new committees are 
set up as follows: 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

Democrats: 

Green, Theodore F. Rhode Island, Chairman 

Fulbright, J. William Arkansas 

Sparkman, John J. Alabama 

\Continued on page 45) 

President Eisenhower and Secretary ot State John Foster Dulles shared 
in the laying of mortar for the cornerstone of the new State Depart¬ 
ment building. Directly behind the President is John Farr Simmons, 
retiring Chief of Protocol, who is being replaced by Wiley T. Buchanan. 














A Public Member Looks At 


Selection Board Procedures 


by Marvin L. Frederick 


I consider it a great honor to be asked, as a public mem¬ 
ber of the Tenth Selection Board, to present my obser¬ 
vations concerning the Selection Board process and its 
influence on the personnel structure of the Foreign Service 
Corps of the State Department. 

One cannot be associated for thirteen weeks with a project 
of this scope without developing a keen interest in the For¬ 
eign Service as a whole and more particularly in the people 
who make it go. It is therefore with much enthusiasm 
that I comment on my experience. 

I brought to this assignment thirty years of experience 
in personnel work in industry, with special emphasis on the 
recruitment, training, and evaluation of executive trainees. 
It is from that background that I write. 

Since the Selection Board panels are primarily concerned 
with the evaluation phase of the Foreign Service personnel 
program, I decided to investigate the selection and train¬ 
ing aspects of the over-all personnel operations to under¬ 
stand better the perspective in which the Selection Boards 
work. 

As a veteran “ivory hunter” I can endorse the splendid 
planning and the aggressive activation of the search for 
promising young candidates for the Foreign Service Corps. 
The representatives who are sent to campuses from coast 
to coast in the autumn are men of considerable and varied 
service in the State Department. They are men who know 
how to get the story across. As the result of their efforts 
several thousand able young men and women become inter¬ 
ested and sit for the written part of the Foreign Service 
examination. In due time the grades on these examina¬ 
tions become known to the employment division and ar¬ 
rangements are made to interview the successful candidates 
and administer the oral part of the examination. Vacancies 
at the Class 8 level permit the employment each year of 
only a small percentage of the large group who are success¬ 
ful in the examinations. Selection is therefore confined to 
the very best of the group, assuring an annual complement 
of extremely able beginners. In this way a very solid foun¬ 
dation is being laid for the development of future leaders. 

I am not so enthusiastic about the program for bringing 
into the Foreign Service candidates, experienced in business 
or professional work, at the intermediate or higher levels. 
Men who can be induced to change from industry or from 
professional work to government work in the midst of their 
careers are not likely to be the “cream of the crop,” but 
rather those who have been dissatisfied with their progress 
and who are available by reason of some weakness in their 
qualifications. Many such candidates become excellent 
“wheelhorses” but few of them become outstanding leaders. 


Transfers to the Foreign Service from other government 
departments are less hazardous, especially when a candidate 
has served abroad. More is known about him, and he 
doesn't really change employers. Even so a better program 
in my estimation would be to step-up the selection of promis¬ 
ing beginners and broaden the training in the early years to 
the end that persons with the proper qualifications are 
available to fill every vacancy in the higher levels of the 
Foreign Service by promotion from the ranks. 

Careful selection is only the beginning step in an effective 
personnel program. The training responsibility increases in 
direct proportion to the ability of the trainees. The better 
the caliber of trainees the more important becomes the 
responsibility for assisting in their development and in help¬ 
ing them to find the opportunities to which they are entitled. 

For many years special training programs have been 
offered to Foreign Service officers to improve their compe¬ 
tence in needed areas. The Foreign Service Institute, the 
various War Colleges, and assignments to a large number of 
colleges and universities have all contributed to the training 
of men for greater usefulness in the Foreign Service. The 
inauguration of the Career Development Program now gives 
a planned coordination which takes into consideration the 
development needs of individual officers in relation to the 
requirements of the Service. The first step will be an inven¬ 
tory of each officer’s qualifications with special reference to 
his strengths and weaknesses. On the basis of this informa¬ 
tion the cooperation of the placement division will be sought 
to work out an assignment schedule over a six-year period 
wdiich will make due use of the seasoned experience of each 
officer but which will, at the same time, provide him with 
sufficiently new fields of endeavor to make him more broadly 
useful to the Service. Simultaneously a suggested schedule 
of self-help activities will be mapped out which will permit 
the officer to strengthen his personal qualifications for added 
responsibilities. A long-range program of this type requires 
time and patience before the rewards become apparent. 
These rewards will be material, however, in that: 

(1) highly trained men will be steadily available to suc¬ 
ceed the present-day veterans of the Foreign Service; 

(2) excellent candidates will be ready for such new posts 
as may be created by an expansion of the Foreign 
Service or by changes in governments overseas; 

(3) the need for recruiting officers from outside at the 
intermediate or higher levels will diminish if not 
entirely disappear; 

(4) misfits will be identified at a fairly early stage and 
will be separated before the problem becomes em¬ 
barrassing by reason of age or length of service. 
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The Career Development Program is particularly needed 
in these early years of the Wriston integration. Men with 
extensive experience in highly specialized duties are now 
expected to broaden out to the end that they can handle any 
one of a larger variety of assignments within the Foreign 
Service. The men behind the Career Development can be of 
tremendous help in working out an intelligent program for 
each individual who is faced with this problem. It is in this 
area that patience and persistence are particularly needed 
inasmuch as it may take as much as five years or more 
before the benefits of the program to the individual and to 
the Department begin to be realized. The Career Develop¬ 
ment Program deserves the enthusiastic endorsement and 
cooperation of every member of the Foreign Service. 

That brings me to the evaluation phase of the personnel 
program which is the reason for the existence of Selection 
Boards. Since the 1956 Selection Board was the Tenth, the 
system has been in operation for ten years without any 
major changes. In that time it has proved its worth as an 
objective and impartial method of evaluating the perform¬ 
ance of Foreign Service Officers and of scheduling promo¬ 
tions, to the extent that vacancies exist, on the basis of rela¬ 
tive excellence. 

This evaluation of performance is not a one-shot opera¬ 
tion. The Selection Boards make use of data which have 
been collected throughout the year. There may be several 
ratings by supervisors, an inspector’s report, and several 
end-user reports in each officer’s performance file. There is 
also a description of the officer’s duties and a statement by 
the officer of his goal and the steps he plans to follow to 
reach that goal. Many files contain special letters of com¬ 
mendation. 

It is the responsibility of each panel of the Selection 
Board to weigh the relative value of these various documents 
for all officers in a given class and arrive at a decision as to 
which officers are most nearly ready for promotion to the 
next higher class and to list all officers in the order in which 
they should be considered for promotion. The precepts fur¬ 
ther require that, should the performance of any officer near 
the bottom of the list be considered marginal, he should be 
made the subject of a special memorandum with documenta¬ 
tion of the reasons why he is so classified. 

I was most favorably impressed, from the very beginning, 
with the seriousness with which the colleagues on my panel 
tackled the job. The four Foreign Service officers con¬ 
sisted of an ambassador with the rank of career minister 
and three FSO’s-1. Three had each been in the Foreign 
Service over twenty years. The third had joined the Service 
as an FSR eight years ago and had become an FSO in 1955 
under the Wriston program. The observers from the Com¬ 
merce and Labor departments were men of long service as 
end-users. It was a great satisfaction to be associated with 
such competent men. 

Tlie performance file of each officer, in the class assigned 
to us, was reviewed carefully by each member of the panel 
independently. A tentative rating was given to each officer 
by each panel member. When all panel members had com¬ 
pleted the review of a certain number of the same dossiers, 
we compared notes and gave each officer a tentative com¬ 
posite score which was the total of the individual scores. In 
cases of almost unanimous agreement the consensus score 
was considered semi-final; when there was a considerable 
disparity in the ratings the case was discussed thoroughly 


and the file reviewed again before any subsequent vote was 
taken. Before the final vote was taken the names in the top 
quarter and in the bottom tenth were given an additional 
careful review and discussion to make sure that all undue 
favoritism and prejudice had been eliminated and that the 
result was as objective as could possibly be obtained. 

I have seen nothing in business nor in industry which 
excels in fairness the Selection Board precepts and their 
activation. 

The day to day work of a Selection Board Panel is quite 
gruelling. Pouring over file after file, day after day, is an 
operation quite foreign to the normal duties of the individ¬ 
uals doing the reviewing. It is extremely tiring and unless a 
person maintains a high level of physical well being he will 
become appalled at the size of the task. In spite of the size 
of the task, how'ever, the work becomes fascinating. The 
start of each day’s assignment is like looking forward to 
meeting a group of new and interesting people before the 
day is over. 

The deep-seated interest in people on the part of every 
member of my panel kept the work from becoming routine 
and the discussions brought out a common ability to under¬ 
stand human nature from the behavior pattern revealed in 
the files. 

Occasionally an item came to light which one person just 
had to call to the attention of the others lest they miss it. 
The one which gave probably the greatest amusement to our 
group was the way one officer in his dossier stated that his 
goal was to become “a retired ambassador.” 

There were bound to be ways in which the public mem¬ 
ber’s viewpoint differed from those of the other members of 
the Panel. In general I found myself to be less concerned 
about the youth of an officer and the shortness of his time in 
grade. This reflects the fact that in private industry little 
attention is paid to seniority. The common practice is to 
promote a person as fast as he is ready for promotion even 
though it means moving him ahead of someone who is older 
and who has been in grade longer but whose ratings do not 
justify such rapid promotion. The tradition of the Service, 
how r ever, seemed to require that a competent older man who 
had been in grade for several years be promoted ahead of a 
younger man who had just been promoted the previous year 
even though the latter was making an outstanding record. 1 
began to see that, in view of the restricted number of promo¬ 
tions put into effect each year, it might be better for the 
younger man to progress at a regular but somewhat slower 
pace, rather than to reach a high level at an unduly early 
age and then remain at that level for a considerable number 
of years until he reached the acceptable age for promotion 
to a career level. 

Since the appraisal of performance is based on documents 
in an officer’s file, it would be w T ell to consider the effective¬ 
ness of these documents as a basis for evaluation. 

The inspector’s reports are usually all-inclusive and give 
excellent word pictures of an officer, his qualifications and 
his effectiveness on his job. The only suggestion I would 
make in this connection is to have a check list of items for 
each inspector to cover in his report, in the interest of 
uniformity, in order that man-to-man comparisons could be 
made more effectively and in order that the document would 
point out ways in which one officer differed from others in 
his same class. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


ISTANBUL 

Under the caption, “Fifty Years Ago 55 the local French 
daily, Istanbul , published, on October 6, 1956, an extract 
from an October 6, 1906 story on the ceremonies surround¬ 
ing the raising to an Embassy of the then American Lega¬ 
tion at Constantinople. It described the presentation by 
Ambassador John G. Leisliman of his new credentials to 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan and said: 

“The Legation of the United States of America having 
been raised to an Embassy, Mr. Leishman, the representative 
of the United States, was granted a formal audience by 
H.I.M. the Sultan for the presentation of his credentials 
accrediting him as Ambassador near the Imperial Ottoman 
Court. . . ” 

Contemporaneously with his promotion Mr. Leishman was 
instrumental in inducing the United States Government to 
purchase the Embassy, an Italian Renaissance marble build¬ 
ing. The following is a vivid account of the endeavors sur¬ 
rounding the purchase as recounted by the late Harry G. 
Dwight of “Istanbul Nights” fame: “In ancient times you 
know we were too humble to boast so exalted a being as 
an ambassador. We began going for those luxuries in the 
1890s, and Mr. Leishman belonged to the first crop . . . 
after London and Paris. At that time, too, our government 
didn’t own a single piece of real estate abroad (unless pos¬ 
sibly in China). 

“That, thought Mr. Leishman, was a ridiculous state of 
affairs. Being a man of means, therefore, he proceeded to 
buy the Corpi house and told himself that he would get his 
friends in Congress to recoup him. His friends in Congress, 
however, saw no reason why they should recoup a well-to-do 
man like Leishman and saddle the government with an em¬ 
bassy in Constantinople. So Leishman finally resorted to 
stratagem. He went to Washington and gave a great stag 
party to which he invited the Speaker of the House, the 
members of the Committees of both Houses having to do 
with Foreign Affairs, and the key members of a House com¬ 
mittee having to do with the kind of appropriations he had 
at heart. I don’t recollect its name. There were rich meats, 
there were unlimited quantities of first-class drinks, and 
finally there was poker which lasted deep into the night. 

“When Mr. Leishman had lost conspicuous sums to cer¬ 
tain potent gentlemen, he humorously suggested that they 
play for his embassy: if they won, he would pay for it; if he 
won, they would pay for it. They humorously agreed, high¬ 
balls in hand. He then began to play in earnest, neglecting 
his glass, and won. The debt of honor was accordingly paid 
by Congress, not without protests from isolationists who had 
not attended Mr. Leishman’s party; and the Constantinople 
embassy was the first we acquired in Europe!” 

The writer joined the clerical staff of the Consulate Gen¬ 
eral in 1908 and is acquainted with the details accompanying 
the establishment of the Embassy and the purchase of the 
building, one of the most elaborate and solid structures of 
Istanbul. 

Dominic C . Cariciopoulo 


STUTTGART, 1956 

The year 1956 witnessed an unusually brisk va-et-vient in 
Stuttgart. More than half of all members of the staff as¬ 
signed to the regular Departmental program here have 
arrived since the current year began. During the very first 
month of 1956, no fewer than four new faces, exclusive of 
families, appeared on the scene. 

Gigi Everart was first, followed by Joe SlMANlS, both of 
whom were assigned to the Consular section. Bob Kent 
and Birney Stokes checked in just before the end of the 
month, with their respective ladies, and were given desks 
in the Reports section. For the new arrivals, the first full 
month at this post must have been a somewhat disillusioning 
experience for, with the rest of Western Europe, Stuttgart 
was in the grip of the coldest winter in years. As February 
w 7 as drawing to its bitter end, Bert and Emily Wabeke 
arrived; Bert was assigned to Reports. That section also 
acquired a new 7 secretary, in May, in the person of Betty 
Wilson. Wyatt Martin, and your correspondent, with w T ife, 
arrived in July. Wyatt took up the arduous duties of Gen¬ 
eral Services officer and I headed up the Consular section. 

At the beginning of August, the Chief of the Reports 
section, Con Hettinger, who had first arrived in Stuttgart 
in July 1953 and easily qualifies as the oldest old-timer 
here, returned from home leave with his family of four, 
and, a month later, assumed charge of the office when Consul 
General Hadraba was called to Washington to serve as chair¬ 
man of Selection Board E. Alice Smith, assigned to Pass¬ 
ports, arrived September 6. Mr. and Mrs. Emile Juhasz 
came late in September. 

The USIA and IRP contingents here have also welcomed 
several new faces in 1956: Blythe Foote in February, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Mike Mennard in November. IRP newcomers 
include Mr. and Mrs. Mike Kelakos, in January; Doris 
Primis, in February, and Nubar Nadir in May. The young¬ 
est of new arrivals at Stuttgart is Kimberley Alyson Cross 
who Avas born here September 9 and whose father is Robert 
Cross, director of Amerika Haus. 

We’ll not list those who have left, but simply say that 
w r e were glad they were here and wish they could have 
stayed longer. Mention should be made, however, of tw T o 
who are expected back: Mr. Hadraba and Jack Howley, 
now on home leave. 

John W. Simms 

MEXICALI 

I Avas called, Avhich is not unusual at this small border 
post, by the Oflicer-in-Charge of the U.S. Immigration Serv¬ 
ice and ad\dsed that tAVO Marines had run back across the 
border from Mexicali to Calexico but tAVO of their buddies 
had been picked up by the Mexican police. 

It Avas the usual story—drunk and disorderly with a fine 
of $16 (U.S.) for each Marine for immediate release. As I 
did not have the $32 in my wallet, I went to the office and 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Cornerstone Laying, Ceremonies, A.D. 1957 

by E. J. Beigel 


S ome day, when the State Department building is being 
dismantled to be replaced by a newer, larger structure 
of fine spun glass and heat-radiating molybdenum sheets, 
adequate to house all the foreign affairs agencies and all 
the inter-departmental committees then in being, the Federal 
Works Agency of the future will find, under the last cor¬ 
ner stone they dig up, a silver tube inside a copper box. 
The tube will contain an artifact which will be read as soon 
as an obsolete microfilm machine is located in the sub¬ 
atomic basement of the National Museum, and the men of 
the future will find on the film the January 5, 1957 edition 
of the Washington Post. They will read in six-point type 
the President’s schedule for Saturday: 

10:55 a.m. — The President leaves the White 
House to participate in cornerstone laying cere¬ 
monies for the State Department building. 

12:05 p.m. — The President and Mrs. Eisen¬ 
hower leave the White House for the Capitol where 
the President will address a joint session of Con¬ 
gress at 12:30 p.m. 

They will also read on the front page the weather fore¬ 
cast for “Today—Rain and probably some snow in morn¬ 
ing.” This footnote to history is intended to record that the 
morning w ? as in fact overcast but the air was clear and 
sharp. The President arrived at 22nd and C streets prompt¬ 
ly at 11 o’clock and after the dedicatory remarks by the 
Secretary of State, delivered from the dais erected for the 
ceremony, proceeded with the Secretary to the four-ton 
block of Minnesota granite held in mid-air by a mechanical 
crane. 

The block was ready to be lowered and laid with a crust 
of mortar onto a brick base. A hollowed space in the brick, 
beneath the granite stone, was designed to hold the copper 
box. Besides the microfilm, the box contained copies of 
the current biographic register, foreign service list, diplo¬ 
matic list, telephone directory, correspondence handbook, 
manual of regulations and procedures, foreign service man¬ 
ual, the Bulletin for November 19, the Foreign Service 
Journal for December, the Wriston report, a cancelled pass¬ 
port, the President’s speeches on April 16 and December 8, 
1953, the speeches of the Secretary of State on April 11, 
1955 and October 27, 1956, the United Nations charter, 
Department of State publications 878, 4549, 5852, 6333 and 
6402, a historical study, drawings and other information 
about the new building, and evidences of the cornerstone 
laying ceremony. 

Although the photographers, as is customary at cere¬ 
monies of this kind, completely blocked the audience from 
seeing the cornerstone laid, precise directions for corner¬ 
stone laying are available for future planners, and run as 
follows: 


“The President and the Secretary of State will stand 
to the north end of the block, facing the television 
cameras. The Chief of Protocol will stand south of 
the Thomas Jefferson desk on w 7 hich the George Wash¬ 
ington trowel will lay. After the distinguished guests 
have assumed their proper positions, the Deputy Chief 
of Protocol will hand the metal document box from the 
table beside the Jefferson desk to the Secretary of State 
who deposits in it the block repository. The Deputy 
Chief of Protocol will then take the George Washing¬ 
ton silver trowel from on top of the Jefferson desk and 
hand it to the President. A mason will step forward 
with the mortar. The President will take the mortar 
from the bucket and spread it on the block. The 
President will then hand the trowel to a second mason 
w r ho washes and dries it and returns it to a member of 
the Washington-Alexandria Masonic Lodge No. 23 who 
then returns to his seat. The Deputy Chief of Protocol 
hands a second trow r el, one of the six silver trowels on 
the table, to the President who repeats the mortar 
spreading process as with the George Washington 
trowel. This trowel, and all subsequent trowels, is 
handed to the Deputy Chief of Protocol. 

“The Secretary of State is then given a trow 7 el by 
the Deputy Chief of Protocol and he dips into the 
mortar bucket and spreads mortar on the block. There 
are four remaining trowels on the table and the Secre¬ 
tary may continue to use these trowels as he wdshes 
with each trowel handed to him by the Deputy Chief 
of Protocol. A mason will spread the mortar to correct 
depth and the stone will be lowered under the direc¬ 
tion of the General Services Administration. The 
President and the Secretary of State will place their 
hands on the stone for symbolic setting. A mason will 
check the stone for final placing.” 

The last time ground w r as broken for the State Depart¬ 
ment, in the summer of 1871, the occasion passed without 
ceremony, wdthout mention in the two Washington news¬ 
papers, and apparently without the knowdedge of the Presi¬ 
dent, who with Mrs. Grant w 7 as visiting in Elizabeth, New 7 
Jersey. It was reported shortly thereafter that the Secretary 
of State presided at a ceremony at which he opened sealed 
bids for granite blocks for the new building. The first blocks 
were laid early in 1872 and three years later the State De¬ 
partment occupied the south w 7 ing of a new 7 building that 
w-as not completed for another thirteen years. When the 
three other w 7 ings w 7 ere built, the State, War and Navy De¬ 
partments were all housed under the same roof. Although 
the State Department was to occupy the new building for 
more than seventy years, apparently no one had thought to 
lay a cornerstone. At least, none can be found today. 
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Turkey In My Time, by Ahmed Emin Yalman. University 
of Oklahoma, 1956. Index, illustrated. 294 pages. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Eleanor West 

Yalman is one of the better-known journalists of Turkey 
with a great deal of experience. Therefore his book should 
have been a great deal more fascinating and could have shed 
much more light upon the last four decades in Turkey. 
The book may best be described as memoirs. 

Yalman’s Chapter 22, “Reasons for Confidence” is per¬ 
haps most interesting today and though like the others it 
but touches the surface, it is a relatively fair understatement 
of Turkey today. One error he makes is assigning the for¬ 
mer Foreign Minister Fuat Kopriilti to the family of the 
famous Vizier Koprulli Mehmet. They are from the same 
town only. 

Those with any professional or scholastic interest in Tur¬ 
key may be disappointed as Yalman’s book adds nothing 
new nor does it bring forth any unknown fact in the history 
of the Turkish Republic. The book is more interesting for 
his personal views and reflections on political events in 
Turkey and abroad. A goodly portion of this book is a 
recapitulation of his book “Turkey in the World War” 
(Yale, 1930). He is also the author of “The Development 
of Modern Turkey as Measured by its Press” (Columbia, 
1914). The book reflects the truth in so far as it goes. It 


does not go into controversial issues deeply. In Turkey, 
Yalman is considered a publisher who runs with the hares 
and chases with the hounds. 

Over the Bridge, by Richard Church, E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1956. 231 pages, $3.75. 

Reviewed by H. Gifford Irion 

There is a quality of clarity in contemporary British writ¬ 
ing which one must reluctantly admit is far too often lack¬ 
ing in our own land. Whether it springs from a greater 
emphasis on liberal arts education by our British brethren 
or from something else, 1 shall leave to the reader, but with¬ 
out question it is here. The most casual inspection of one 
of their periodicals, such as the Spectator or Manchester 
Guardian will reveal how rather commonplace topics, chess 
for example, or cricket, can be made fascinating through an 
absolutely lucid presentation. Add to this urbanity and 
charm of style and you see what pleasure is in store for 
the reader. 

“Over the Bridge” is a good example of writing with these 
qualities. Its narrative covers the first seventeen years of 
Mr. Church’s life, first in the depressing environs of Bat¬ 
tersea and then in suburban Dulwich. Most of the events 
are commonplace, the sort which might occur in the life of 
any lad of English lower middle class origin, but in the 
writer’s prose they acquire an aura of loveliness which 
heightens and retains interest. 

Mr. Church is a poet, although perhaps not so well known 
as such in America, and his poet’s feeling for words spills 
over into every paragraph of his autobiography. In describ¬ 
ing a place, a mental state or a person, he is not content with 
the impersonal objectivity that has become the hallmark 
of the so-called “hard-boiled” school. He must portray an 
object so that it is felt by us. See how his craft paints the 
old Huguenot cemetery in Dulwich: 


TO AUTHORS 

seeking a publisher 

Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of others. All subjects considered. New 
writers welcomed. Write today for booklet FS. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bird., Hollywood 28 
hi Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Axe., N.W. 



WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
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NEW AISD INTERESTING 
By Francis Colt deWolf 
A Proposal: Key to an Effective Foreign 
Policy, by Max F. Millikan and W. W. Rostow __ $2.75 
Two eminent economists and the Center for In¬ 
ternational Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology present a plan for economic assistance to 
Asia, Africa and South America. Timely. 

Russia Without Stalin, by Edward Crankshaw. $3.75 
A British journalist—who knows his Russia— 
takes a long look at the U.S.S.R. His conclusions are 
hardly reassuring for the West. “Plus ga change, plus 
e’est la meme chose”. 

Gay Monarch, by Virginia Cowles, published 
by Harpers. 

A sympathetic biography of King Edward VI1, 
whose life was anything but Victorian, but who defi¬ 
nitely had a serious side; i.e. as the architect of the 
Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance. 
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“It was enclosed by locked gates of hand-wrought 
iron, over-arched by an empty lamp-cage. The fine 
metal calligraphy of those gates was forged in a lan¬ 
guage almost as dead as the inmates. Rust and moss 
softened the scripture, which nobody read except a 
few handicraft enthusiasts who came to photograph 
and sketch the gates.” 

Under Mr. Church’s animistic touch even a discarded piano 
somehow breathes life and its feelings become the reader’s 
own: 

. . the old Broadwood-White, in the dark recesses 
of the back parlour, was brooding jealously, clumsy 
with reproachfulness.” 

The book, however, is more than a charming account of 
Edwardian boyhood, though it is certainly that. It is a 
careful study of the subtle processes of maturity. Both 
Richard and his brother Jack were uncommonly gifted boys 
who, without resenting their environment, managed to sur¬ 
mount its limitations. The father was a civil servant who 
belonged to the lower orders of the postal service. Though 
obviously devoted to his sons, he never had the slightest 
comprehension of their talents and it is clear that Mrs. 
Church, who moves through the narrative as a somewhat 
confused but very forceful and sympathetic woman, was 
largely responsible for the ultimate flowering of her off¬ 
spring. 

A comparison of Richard Church with George Gissing 
somehow comes to mind. Although both grew up in drab, 
even crude surroundings, neither allowed this fact to warp 
his attitude toward society. Church does not disclose his 
politics, but the essential humanity of the man, along with a 
leavening sense of humor, would surely never permit him to 
become doctrinaire. On occasion he offers rare flashes of 
insight. 

“Political theorists, especially Left-wing theorists, 
are apt to write of the great class groups as though 
they are homogeneous; but in reality they are subject 
to a constant, osmotic infiltration, each into the other, 
under the leakage of change, and the pressure or de¬ 
generation of individual character.” 

“Social critics . . . tend to overlook the result of the 
close, hugger-mugger home atmosphere in the child- 
life of the great masses. It is that which makes them 
over-emotional, unadventurous, matriarch-ridden. It 
makes them gullible, too, thin-skinned and hostile, yet 
at the same time almost embarrassingly kind.” 

When at last young Richard was obliged to take a job in 
the Land Registry to help sustain the family, the chances 
of his emerging into an artistic calling seemed remote. For 
those of us who have been civil servants the denouement 
comes as a cheering, if unexpected, breeze. His fellow 
workers, as he says, “served me in those first years in lieu 
of a university” and finally supported him “in the heady 
and dangerous adventure of commencing author.” The per¬ 
ception of his calling came with apocalyptic suddenness 
while he was with his brother and reading a volume of 
Keats. It is summed up in his own dramatic words: “Sud¬ 
denly I was armed. Poetry was to be my weapon.” 

In the hands of a warrior as gentle, as humane and witty 
as Richard Church, poetry is an excellent weapon indeed. 
The reader of this mellow autobiography will find the fruits 
of its usage. 


WRITING A BOOK? 

Then yon too must have pondered the question, “How can a 
significant work which is not necessarily a candidate for the 
best-seller list be published?” Our extensive experience in 
regular commercial and subsidy publishing has made clear 
to us the need for a 100% honest, selective, and professionally 
skilled cooperative publisher. THIS IS THE FUNCTION WE 
FULFILL . Our books are handsomely designed, carefully 
edited, and intelligently promoted. Our books sell, not in ex¬ 
plosive spurts, but steadily and regularly. Our imprint is 
esteemed by libraries, bookstores, reviewers, and scholars. 
Send your manuscript, fiction or non-fiction, without obliga¬ 
tion, for editorial evaluation. 

The American Press, Inc. 

Attcn.: Mr. Scott 

489 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


They Knew Too Much About Flying Saucers, by Gray 
Barker, University Books , Inc., 1956. 256 pages with index. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Arthur L. Lebel 

Another book on Unidentified Flying Objects! This one 
is written by a West Virginia businessman who had always 
pooh-poohed “flying saucers” until he was led, chiefly by 
curiosity, to investigate one of the most frightening UFO 
reports. This experience impressed him to such an extent 
that he decided to continue the search and joined the “In¬ 
ternational Flying Saucer Bureau” of Bridgeport, Con¬ 
necticut and became the Bureau’s chief investigator. Per¬ 
haps the weirdest aspect in this narrative is the manner in 
which certain UFO investigators, after reaching the point 
where they firmly believed they had discovered the secret of 
“flying saucers,” were about to publish their conclusions, 
when they were silenced by persons whose identity and ori¬ 
gin were not known but who nevertheless, for reasons not 
known to the author, succeeded in frightening them into 
not revealing their discoveries. All of these silenced in¬ 
vestigators warned interested persons against going into 
the problem of UFO’s, said or implied that they knew the 
answer and that they had obtained it only after making the 
most fantastic assumptions. 

If you are among those who feel that, after all, “flying 
saucers” may be real, this book will impress you, perhaps 
even terrify you. But even if you are definitely skeptical 
you will not be wasting your time by reading Barker’s re¬ 
port. Remember it is written by a reputable, serious-minded 
businessman and educator. 


"IMMIGRATION LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES" 

The new 1956 Supplement includes all enactments, regulations, 
and decisions, through September 1956. 

By Frank L. Auerbach____Price $10.00 

Asst. Director, Visa Office, Department of State 

“An excellently written textbook on our immigration laws . . (Immi¬ 
gration Bar Bulletin of the Association of Immigration and Nationality 
Lawyers) not only excellent reading for anyone interested in 

our immigration laws . . . but will be hailed as a landmark volume by 
the professional specialist . . . the best book that has yet been published 
on the subject . . Bar Bulletin New York County Lawyers Associa¬ 
tion) of great value to government officials, lawyers, stu¬ 

dents, social workers, and others . . .” (Foreign Service Journal) 

Order from 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 

730 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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Peurifoy Fellowship (from page 19) 

themselves in Thailand’s foreign service. 
Pakistan, India, the Philippines, Japan, 
and Indonesia were also sending their 
junior diplomatic officers to the Fletcher 
School for study and training. There 
was no doubt among the members of the 
committee that the institution provided 
the type of training they had envisioned 
for the Peurifoy Fellow. 

The only known source for the initial 
expenses of the Fellow remained the 
fund which was being raised in the United States by General 
Donovan, but neither this nor any other means could be 
counted upon in the spring of 1956 at the time when it be¬ 
came necessary to proceed with the selection of a Fellow. 

A selection committee was appointed by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and the American Ambassador, and it was given in¬ 
structions to screen all the applicants for the Fellowship and 
to supervise their examinations. In April a public announce¬ 
ment of the Fellowship was made through the press and 
over the radio. The basic qualifications for the applicants 
were that they be of Thai nationality, under thirty years of 
age, and in possession of a degree in arts, moral science, law, 
administrative science, or economics. They were also re¬ 
quired to prove through a medical examination that their 
health would permit them to go to the United States for 
study. 

Twenty-one scholars applied for the Peurifoy Memorial 
Fellowship. They were all given rigorous written examina¬ 
tions: three hours each in international law, in the history 
of international relations, and in international economics, 
followed by a five-hour examination in English given by the 
Binational Language Center of the American University 
Alumni Association of Thailand. 

After evaluating the results of these written examinations, 
the committee selected the best qualified candidates for an 
oral examination. Six were chosen. Of these, three emerged 
from the oral examination. The selection committee was 
hard put to it to determine which of the three was the best 
qualified. The Thai members of the committee were so 
impressed w T ith the caliber of all three that they promised to 
recommend to their government that educational grants be 
provided for the two runners-up. This eased the pain of 
decision and the committee proceeded to make the aw^ard. 
The winner of the Peurifoy Fellowship was a promising 
student named Manaspas Xuto. 

Manaspas Xuto, like many of his generation, had had his 
secondary school education interrupted during World War 
II by the aerial bombardment of Bangkok. But at the end 
of the w 7 ar he returned to school and in 1950 he completed 
this part of his education. After two years of study in a 
preparatory school he registered for a course in political 
science at Chulalongkorn University in Bangkok. During his 
first year at the University he determined that he would 
enter the foreign service of his government. Throughout his 
course of study he held to this decision and in June 1956 
he was graduated with honors from the University. 

Upon graduation Manaspas w T as required by law to enter 
the military service. He was commissioned a second lieu¬ 


tenant and assigned to the foreign relations branch of the 
Royal Thai Air Force intelligence. He had served only three 
w r eeks in the Air Force when he won the Peurifoy Fellow¬ 
ship. 

After naming the first Fellow, the committee intensified 
its efforts to find the funds for his travel, his initial mainte¬ 
nance expenses, and a clothing allowance. A substantial 
portion of the problem was resolved by General Donovan 
who released from his fund an amount sufficient to cover 
maintenance and clothing. This sum was transferred by the 
General to the Royal Thai Embassy in Washington for ad¬ 
ministration by its Superintendent of Students. The com¬ 
mittee w T as also successful in securing the travel expenses 
of the Fellow. The International Exchange Service of the 
State Department provided a travel grant under the Ex¬ 
change of Persons Program which covered round-trip travel 
by air. 

While Manaspas Xuto was making his plans to leave for 
the United States, the Government of Thailand prepared to 
charter the Fellowship as a foundation. Most of the mem¬ 
bers of the informal joint Thai-American committee were 
selected for seats on the board of directors of the new r 
foundation and Mrs. Max W. Bishop, the wife of the Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador, was named as its first chairman. 

In September 1956, Manaspas Xuto, bearing the legacy 
of Ambassador Peurifoy, departed from Thailand to take 
up his fellowship in the United States. On his way he 
stopped in Tulsa, Oklahoma, where he met and visited briefly 
with Mrs. Peurifoy. Shortly afterwards at the Fletcher 
School he entered upon a course of study that would lead 
him to a degree of Master of Arts in June 1957. 

With Manaspas Xuto the legacy of John Emil Peurifoy 
came home. It will come home again every year, keeping 
the spirit of the late Ambassador alive, and enlarging in 
his name the areas of understanding between the people of 
Thailand and the people of the United States. 

News from the Field (from page 32) 

telephoned to the buddies of the Marines and they agreed 
to sign a chit guaranteed by each one for the $32. 

As I entered the police station at 2 a.m. Captain Ernesto 
Bentley fortunately happened to be there and, since he is 
the Chief, I went to his office and while the red tape of re¬ 
leasing the Marines was being handled, we discussed cer¬ 
tain pending cases and he issued orders to the effect that 
Americans should not be jailed for minor offenses but should 
be escorted to the border and released. 

When the papers on the two Marines arrived, I paid the 
money without question (not checking names). I took them 
in the Consulate car to the border and told their buddies, 
“Here are your friends!” There was a dead silence for 
sixty seconds and then both sides said, “These are not our 
buddies.” 

By 3 a.m. I was back at the police station for the other 
two Marines and the Officer-in-Charge thought it was such a 
good joke that he reduced their fine by half. I advanced the 
sixteen dollars and we got under w 7 ay to the border. 

James G. Byington 

P.S. The honor of the Marine Corps was sustained by all 
four Marines who reimbursed me within the week. 



Manaspas Xu+o 
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Greatest Speech (from page 25) 

it become perpetual. No statesman must treat it “either as 
being right or as being a matter of indifference.” 

A Senate vacancy in Illinois, in 1858, saw Douglas and 
Lincoln as the candidates. Douglas won the fight. Two 
years later he and Lincoln fought again, but this time for 
the Presidency. They were the principal candidates. 

Lincoln was prepared to allow slavery to continue in the 
States and to support such legislation as empowered owners 
to recover run-away slaves, but he was uncompromising on 
the question of no slavery in the territories, which would be, 
and were in course of time, admitted as States of the Union. 
The Southern States were equally uncompromising and war 
became inevitable. 

And so it was in the certain knowledge that war, a bitter 
civil war, was unavoidable that he took office on March 4, 
1861. Chief Justice Taney, who handed down the Dred 
Scott judgment, swore him in. Senator Douglas held the 
new President’s hat as Lincoln read his First Inaugural 
Address. On April 12 the Civil War began. In the end the 
I nion was saved, and slavery was abolished. 

General Robert E. Lee surrendered the Army of Virginia 
to General S. Grant at Appomattox on April 9, 1865. Six 
days later Lincoln was dead, the victim of an assassin’s 
bullet. 

End of the War 

Soon after, the war, which took many thousands of lives, 
was over. . . . 

There were 46,000 casualties at Gettysburg alone amongst 
181,000 contestants. 

Lincoln’s formal education amounted in all to less than 
three years. Cousin Dennis Hanks, nine years older than 
the President, said: “We lived the same as the Indians, 
’ceptin’ we took an interest in politics and religion.” 

Lincoln walked many miles borrowing and returning 
books. He often lay on the floor before a fire doing sums 
on a piece of wood with charcoal. His reading matter was 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Robert Burns, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Robinson Crusoe” and the lives of George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin. His style of speech and writing he 
derived from the Bible, his imagery and vocabulary largely 
from Shakespeare. 

Any reader of the Songs of Solomon or the Book of 
Psalms can have no doubt as to where Lincoln learned his 
style. He imitated the repetitive process in which the first 
sentence contains a statement of fact, the next sentence 
refers back to it, the third sentence and subsequent sen¬ 
tences refer back to earlier ones, and so on. The Gettysburg 
Speech is a perfect example of this technique. 

He was greatly influenced by simple happenings. For 
instance he grew a beard after becoming President because 
a little girl wrote and asked him to do so. He later went to 
meet her. 

All that remains to be said in the story of Lincoln and 
Gettysburg is that Robert Todd Lincoln, the only one of 
Lincoln’s four sons who reached manhood, died in 1926, 
and his father’s papers, held by him, were opened under 
the terms of his will in 1947. They consisted of 194 volumes, 
and include 18,350 letters, documents and memoranda. . . . 

Lincoln’s memory is revered today as much in the South 


as it is in the North. He is truly the best beloved ot all 
living Americans, as he is also the beloved of all democrats 
in the troubled world in which we live. His Gettysburg 
Speech not only expressed the sentiments of the countrymen 
and women of his time, but expresses, in our time, the hopes 
of all mankind. The dazzling light of that speech still fasci¬ 
nates 93 years after its delivery, and 91 years after the 
tragic death of the man who composed and spoke it, the one 
and only Abraham Lincoln, 16th President of the United 
States of America .—Reprinted from the Melbourne Age. 

Selection Board (from page 31) 

Efficiency ratings, made by supervisors, constitute the 
most common basis for the evaluation procedure. They are 
generally effective especially where one supervisor rates 
several officers and the same standard is used in all cases. 
Comparisons in these instances are quite reliable. After 
reading many files it is possible to identify raters who are 
usually very liberal in their ratings and those who are gener¬ 
ally severe. All of these things are taken into consideration 
in computing a final score. 

One factor which bothered me to the point of irritation 
was the failure of the raters to be more specific in their 
recommendations for promotion. In spite of the fact that 
Foreign Service Circular No. 175, Preparation of Officer 
Efficiency Reports, says, “if promotion cannot be urged now, 
when and under what circumstances would it be appro¬ 
priate, if at all,” ninety-nine percent of the raters say, “he 
should be considered for promotion when eligible.” This is 
a weasel of the first order. No one gets promoted “as soon 
as he is eligible.” Without exception an officer serves in his 
grade for sometime after eligibility is established. It is there¬ 
fore important that the rater should say whether the officer 
should be promoted next year or the year after or never. 
I ntil the time factor is injected into this promotion recom¬ 
mendation it will continue to be as worthless as it has been 
in the past. 

I understand that Form FS-315, Efficiency Rating is 
undergoing a general revision. Further comments will not 
therefore be made about this form since the revision will 
undoubtedly include changes which have been suggested by 
Selection Boards and others over a period of time. Future 
Selection Boards will be in a position to compare the effec¬ 
tiveness of the revised form with that at present in use. 

In conclusion let me iterate my endorsement of the em¬ 
ployment and training aspects of the Foreign Service per¬ 
sonnel program. Let me again assure all Foreign Service 
officers that the Selection Board system of evaluation gives 
full consideration to every item which documents their per¬ 
formance. It is fair and objective and comes close to striking 
a fifty-fifty balance between the welfare of the individual 
and the requirements of the Service. Foreign Service per¬ 
sonnel can place their confidence in it and should attempt to 
make all documents in their dossiers as favorable as pos¬ 
sible. 

One has only to serve as a member of a Selection Board 
to realize the exactness and the sincerity of the statement in 
President Eisenhower’s greeting to the United States Foreign 
Service at Christinas. He said: “On your judgment and 
patient efforts a great measure of the welfare, not only of 
our Nation, but of the world, depends.” 
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Mission to Morocco (from page 21) 

A month later Mulai Soliman suddenly reversed his 
position by declaring, “The Americans, I find, are the 
Christian nation my father, who is in his glory, most 
esteemed. I am the same with them as my father was; and 
I trust that they will be so with me. . 

Mulai Soliman’s acknowledgment of his father’s treaty 
won for Simpson an appointment as United States Consul, 
Tangier. When he moved across the Strait in 1797, as the 
first American Consul to reside there, he found Morocco in 
a state of tranquillity. Mulai Soliman’s rule was so mild that 
some of his subjects said he was “fitter for Heaven than for 
Morocco.” 

In this serene atmosphere Simpson considered it safe to 
buy a piece of land about two miles west of Tangier. There 
he built a house, naming his property Mount Washington 
after the father of his adopted country. From it, there was 
a magnificent view of the Strait and the coast of Spain. On 
clear days he could see both Gibraltar and Cape Trafalgar. 

Except for outbreaks of plague and cholera, life was calm 
at Tangier until 1301 when the Bashaw of Tripoli, jealous 
of the generosity of the United States in buying off the Dey 
of Algiers, threatened to attack American shipping. 

From the Secretary of State, Simpson received a copy of 
a circular letter dated May 21, 1801, warning all consuls in 
the Mediterranean of the hostile intentions of Tripoli. These 
instructions also advised him that a squadron of three 
frigates and a schooner under the command of Commodore 
Richard Dale was proceeding to the Mediterranean. 

The American squadron caught the High Admiral of 
Tripoli in port at Gibraltar with two ships. He was a 
renegade Scot, especially feared for his cruelties. Although 
the Commodore of the American squadron regretted not 
having met the High Admiral at sea, he was gratified when 
the Governor of Gibraltar refused to let the pirates take pro¬ 
visions. The frigate “Philadelphia” remained to blockade 
them while the Commodore took the “President” into the 
Mediterranean on patrol. 

Simpson soon received a request from Mulai Soliman 
asking him to permit the “Meshouda,” the larger of the 
two blockaded ships, to come to Tangier to be outfitted be¬ 
fore returning to Tripoli. When Commodore Dale was in¬ 
formed of this request, he replied that the Sultan “can do 
us more injury than all the other powers put together, there¬ 
fore we must do everything we can to keep peace with 
him.” But he refused to permit the “Meshouda” to go to 
Tangier. 

Mulai Soliman could not appreciate such fine points of 
international custom regarding blockades. His fellow ruler 
among the Barbary States asked his aid. It was his sacred 
duty to assist him as a brother in Islam. 

Hashash, Governor of Tangier, who also was head of the 
Sultan’s navy department, was so furious that he ordered 
Simpson to depart. The “Chesapeake” carried him to 
Gibraltar where he waited until tempers cooled at Tangier. 

On his return, he promised to obtain passports for two 
of the Sultan’s ships to carry wheat to Tunis, but not to 
Tripoli. Mulai Soliman, however, held out for a passport 
for the “Meshouda” which he now claimed as his own 
property. 

This placed Simpson in a difficult position. When he re¬ 
ceived the Sultan’s voucher of ownership, he felt obliged to 


issue a passport to permit the ship to sail freely, “entrance 
into blockaded ports excepted.” 

The perfidy of Hashash, the Governor of Tangier, soon 
was revealed when the “John Adams” caught the “Meshou¬ 
da” attempting to enter Tripoli with a cargo which included 
guns, cutlasses and other weapons. 

Simpson next heard rumors that the captains of the Sul¬ 
tan’s corsairs had received secret orders which they were 
not to open until they were at sea. This strongly indicated 
a plot for an attack, possibly against American ships. 

Captain Bainbridge in the “Philadelphia” was east of 
Gibraltar when he received a report that two corsairs from 
Tripoli were off Cape de Gata, on the Spanish coast. In 
darkness he sailed into a very interesting situation. Instead 
of a cruiser from Tripoli, he came on the “Mirboha,” one 
of the Sultan’s ships provided with a passport by Simpson. 
The “Mirboha” had just captured an American brig, the 
“Celia.” 

Rais Lubarez, captain of the Moroccan ship, confessed 
that he was cruising for the sole purpose of capturing Ameri¬ 
cans to be sent to Tangier. In fact, he had secret orders 
from Hashash instructing Rais Lubarez to bring his prizes to 
the Governor. 

When this treachery was discovered, Simpson immediately 
wrote to Mulai Soliman, who was at Fez, urging him to 
withdraw the orders given to his cruisers to capture Ameri¬ 
can ships. 

Although there were now two American squadrons across 
the Strait at Gibraltar, Simpson’s position at Tangier was 
dangerous. The discovery of the Governor’s treachery in¬ 
creased his irritation against the Consul who bravely went 
to the palace to protest. At two interviews on September 
5 Hashash denied responsibility for the secret instructions. 

At eleven o’clock the same night Simpson received a sum¬ 
mons to present himself before the Governor. Although 
meetings with the Moorish authorities sometimes were set 
for unusual hours the Consul had cause for alarm. As soon 
as the American entered the palace courtyard the gate was 
closed and he was informed that the Governor could not be 
disturbed. This obviously was an arranged insult. Better 
than words it showed the anger of Hashash. It also indi¬ 
cated his indecision as to how to deal with the Consul. 

After exhausting himself with protests to the palace 
guards, Simpson wrapped himself in his cloak and consid¬ 
ered uneasily the possible action of his adversary. Assassi¬ 
nation was possible, but unlikely unless Hashash lost his 
temper completely. Humiliation and abuse were more likely. 
In what form he could not guess. His greatest hope lay in 
the prompt intervention of his consular colleagues who had 
already been warned of his predicament. 

Simpson was numb with cold and fatigue when the dawn 
call to prayer of the muezzin on the mosque tower reminded 
him of his danger. “The night has departed with the dark¬ 
ness and the day approaches with light and brightness. . .” 
the muezzin cried. “Come to security; prayer is better than 
sleep. . .” 

Simpson obeyed this summons to the faithful of Islam in 
his own way. He also prayed for security. 

Before Hashash could make up his mind about what to do 
with the American, the entire consular corps of Tangier 
came to his rescue. The consuls protested so strongly to 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Mission to Morocco (from page 40) 

the Governor that at ten o’clock Simpson was released on 
their written security that he would remain at Tangier. 

Returning to the Consulate, Simpson hauled down the 
American flag as a signal of distress. Hashash posted 
guards at his door and kept him under house arrest while 
annoying him in many small ways. Once he was obliged 
to flee to the Swedish Consulate for protection. 

Meanwhile the consular corps sent a joint letter of protest 
to the Sultan at Fez. In nine days, a remarkably short time, 
an answer came. 

“Your letter has reached our presence, exalted by God, 
in which you represent to us the act of our servant Hashash 
in arresting the American Consul when he received the ad¬ 
vice of the taking of our ship, the fighter for Islam,” Mulai 
Soliinan wrote. “We neither ordered nor will we order the 
Consul to be arrested. Should war ensue between us and his 
nation he shall be sent to his country in security both with 
respect to his person and property. . .” 

Simpson also received a letter from the Sultan’s Vizier for 
Foreign Affairs demanding that the “Mirboha” be brought 
to Tangier before the Sultan’s arrival so that an investiga¬ 
tion of the incident could be carried out by him. 

The Consul sent a message to Commodore Preble at 
Gibraltar informing him that he was convinced that Hashash 
acted without the Sultan’s knowledge. He suggested waiting 
for Mulai Soliman’s arrival instead of dealing with the 
Governor. 

The “Constitution,” accompanied by the “John Adams,” 
arrived in Tangier Bay on the morning of September 17 
with a white flag flying at the foremast as a signal of 
peace. Although Simpson was prevented from going aboard, 
he smuggled a message to Commodore Preble who immedi¬ 
ately returned to Gibraltar to give orders to the other ships 
of his squadron while the “John Adams” departed to cruise 
off the Atlantic ports of Morocco. 

The appearance of two American ships aroused Tangier 
and the countryside. Fires burned on all the hilltops to 
warn the people of an invasion. Bands of fierce horsemen 
galloped towards the city from all directions. They raced 
along the beach firing their muskets in a war-like frenzy. 
The Sultan’s army of 15,000 men also w r as approaching. 

Contrary winds prevented the “Constitution” from return¬ 
ing to Tangier until October 5, 1803. She was accompanied 
by the “Nautilus.” The “New York” and the “John Adams” 
followed. All ships were cleared for action and the men 
slept at quarters during the night. 

Simpson saw this show of force with satisfaction and be¬ 
lieved it would persuade the Sultan to want peace. He sent 
a message to Commodore Preble suggesting that a salute 
should be fired on the arrival of Mulai Soliman at Tangier. 

“As you think it will gratify His Imperial Majesty,” Com¬ 
modore Preble replied, “I shall salute him and dress ship, 
and if he is not disposed to be pacific, I will salute him 
again ” (Commodore Preble’s italics.) 

When the Sultan rode into Tangier on the following day, 
he saw r four American ships, capable of knocking dowm his 
city, anchored within easy gun shot of his ancient batteries. 
At tw 7 o o’clock the “Constitution” dressed ship and fired a 
salute of 21 guns. The shore batteries returned it. 

Everyone, including the Sultan, was delighted with the 
crash and flash of the cannon. The sovereign descended to 


the lower battery to have a better view and showed his 
appreciation by sending ten bullocks, twenty sheep and 
four dozen chickens to the American ships. 

Peace now seemed assured. At noon on October 9, Simp¬ 
son was accompanied by two commodores of the United 
States Navy, Preble and Rodgers, when he climbed the steep 
streets of the Kasbah to see Mulai Soliman. An interested 
observer who accompanied the party w as Midshipman Ralph 
Izard, Jr. He described the audience in a letter to his 
mother: 

“We were introduced to his Majesty with very little cere¬ 
mony. I had connected with the idea of the Emperor of 
Morocco something grand, but what was my disappointment 
on seeing a small man, wrapped up in a woolen heik, or 
cloak, sitting upon the stone steps of an old castle in the 
middle of the streets, surrounded by a guard of very ill- 
looking blacks with their arms covered with cloth to keep 
them from rusting. 

“We stood before the Emperor w 7 ith our caps in hand and 
the conversation was carried on by means of an interpreter. 
The Emperor said he was very sorry that his Governor had 
behaved so much amiss and said he should punish him more 
than to our satisfaction. That was his very expression. 

“After having assured us of his ignorance of Hashash’s 
proceedings, he promised not only to ratify and confirm the 
treaty made between the United States and his father, but to 
write to the President of the United States that although the 
treaty made by his father was to have effect but fifty years, 
he will consider it binding forever. . .” 

Before departing from Tangier, Mulai Soliman had the 
satisfaction of receiving both of his ships, the “Meshouda” 
and the “Mirboha.” In turn he showed his good faith by 
writing to the President a letter in which he declared, “Know 
ye that all the treaties entered into between the two nations 
remain as they were, and that they shall not be altered or 
changed.” 

Thus ended without casualties one of the most humane 
conflicts in which the United States ever engaged. The 
happy conclusion of the dispute was a credit to both coun¬ 
tries and to the men who settled it. Commodore Preble’s 
restrained show 7 of force was a decisive factor. Consul 
Simpson’s bravery and common sense combined with Mulai 
Soliman’s sincere desire for friendship reestablished a peace 
that never was threatened again. 

(To Be Continued ) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS PROMOTIONS 


The following list of Foreign Service Officers promotions, as recommended by the 
Tenth Selection Panels, was sent by the President to the Senate on January 14, 1957. 


To Class 

Barber, Willard F. 

Bell, John 0. 

Bernbaum, Maurice M. 
Birgfeld, Clarence E. 
Bird, Richard W. 
Baldwin, LaVerne 
Cowles, Leon L. 

Dorsz, Edmund J. 

Cale, Edward G. 

Carr, Robert M. 

Corry, Andrew V. 

Elting, Howard, Jr. 
Gantenbein James W. 
Gaspard, Jerome T. 
Gullion, Edmund A. 

Hart, Parker T. 

Higgs, Randolph L. 
Johnson, Richard A. 
Jones, Owen T. 

Kidder, Randolph A. 

To Class 

Ainsworth, H. Gardner 
Bane, David M. 

Barall, Milton 
Barger, Herman H. 

Birch, John A. 

Blocker, Y. Harwood 
Blue. William L. 

Calhoun, John A. 
Cameron, Turner C., Jr. 
Chalker, Robert P. 
Cleveland, Robert G. 
Collins. Y. Lansing, Jr. 
Conover, Harry 
Courtney, Raymond F. 
Crockett, William J. 
Curtis, Glion, Jr. 

Dale, William N. 

Dorman, John 
Eisenberg, Robert 
Emmons, Arthur B., 3rd 
Ferguson, C. Yaughan, Jr. 
Fessenden, Russell 
Flinn, Dennis A. 

Folsom, Robert S. 

Godley, G. McMurtrie 
Green, Marshall 
Guthrie, John C. 

Hawkins, Richard H., Jr. 
Henderson, Douglas 
Herron, Francis W. 
Horner. John Evarts 
Hoyt, Henry A. 


from Class 2 

Knight, Ridgway B. 

Maddox, William P. 
Maynard, David M. 

Mokma, Gerald A. 

Ockey, William C. 
O’Shaughnessy, Elim 
Palmer, Gardner E. 
Ronhovde, Andreas G. 
Rubottom, Roy Richard, Jr. 
Torbert, Horace G., Jr. 
Trueblood, Edward G. 

Turkel Harry R. 

Tuthill, John W. 

Yass, Laurence C. 

Vedeler, Harold C. 

Weil, Eliot T. 

Wendelin, Eric C. 

Wilkins, Frazer 
Wilson, Evan M. 

from Class 3 

Ireland, Philip W. 

Lamm, Donald W. 

Little, Charles J. 

Martindale, Robert C. 
Mayer, Ernest de W. 
McKillop, David H. 

Mein, John Gordon 
Meyer, Armin H. 

Moffly, Charles K. 

Moore, Charles Robert 
More, Bolard 
Nes, David G. 

Owsley, Charles H. 

Plakias, John N. 

Pool, John C. 

Ramsey, Henry C. 

Rogers, Charles E. 

Ross, Claude G. 

Sehnee, Alexander 
Siracusa, Ernest V. 

Siscoe, Frank G. 

Smith, Henry T. 

Spalding, Francis L. 
Stephansky, Ben S. 

Stoessel, Walter J., Jr. 

Stone, John F. 

Sweeney, Joseph 
Thomas, Edward J. 

Tobin, Irwin M. 

Wellman, Harvey R. 

West, George Lybrook, Jr. 
Wilson, Robert E. 


To Class 3 

Allen, Francis 0. 

Backe, Sverre M. 

Ballentine, Douglass K. 
Blake, Robert 0. 

Bovey, John A., Jr. 

Bowling, John W. 

Brewster, William L. 

Caprio, Gene F. 

Carpenter, Stanley S. 

Carter, Albert E. 

Certosimo, Antonio 
Compton, Arthur A. 

Connett, William B., Jr. 
Coote, Wendell B. 

Cortada, James N. 

Dunn, L. Milner 
Favell, Thomas R. 

Fisher, William Dale 
Fromer, Julian P. 
Greenwald, Joseph A. 

Hall, Harold E. 

Heck, L. Douglas 
Hertz, Martin F. 

Higdon, Charles E. 

Jacobs, J. Roland 
Johnson, Yaldemar N. L. 
Keppel, John 

To Class 3 

Crawford, John E. 

Crockett, Kennedy M. 
Gorrell, Juan L. 

Lamb, Richard H. 

To Class 4 

Abraham, Rodger C. 

Adams, Charles C. 

Adams, Theo C. 

Alexander, Joseph B. 

Allen, Arthur B. 

Anderson, William 0. 
Armitage, John A. 

Askew, Laurin B. 

Baber, Powhatan M. 

Barker, Clifford 0. 
Barnsdale, William J. 

Behr, Frederic H. 

Bird, H. Reid 
Blake, James J. 

Bogardus, George F. 

Boster, Davis Eugene 
Brewer, William D. 

(Continued 


from Class 4 

Lacey, John A. 

Lister, George T. 
Macdonald, Donald S. 
Mark, David E. 
McAuliffe, Eugene V. 
McKesson, John A., 3rd 
Mulcahy, Edward W. 
Nicholl, Helen R. 
Osborn, David L. 

Owen, Robert Irving 
Peaslee, Alexander L. 
Pitts, Henry L.. Jr. 

Price, C. Hoyt 
Price, William E. 

Richey, Earle J. 

Root, John Frick 
Smith, Rufus Z. 

Sneider, Richard L. 
Spigler, Donald S. 
Stabler, Wells 
Stegmaier, John L. 
Sutterlin, James S. 
Thomas, Charles W. 
Trent, Mary Vance 
Troxel, Oliver L., Jr. 
Vance, Sheldon B. 
Wight, William L., Jr. 
Zurhellen, Joseph 0., Jr. 

from Class 5 

Leggett, Herbert B. 
Merrill, Vernon L. 
Peters, Richard B. 

Toon, Malcolm 

from Class 5 

Queneau, Francoise G. 
Recknagel, Thomas M. 
Redden, Normand W. 
Redington, Robert J. 
Rendall, Edwin C. 
Richardson, Marie E. 
Rogers, Jordan T. 

Root, William A. 

Rourk, J. Phillip 
Ruch, Kenneth J. 
Sandford, Eleanor W. 
Sanner, Cecil B. 

Sayre, Robert M. 
Scarbrough, Dwight E. 
Schaffner, Louise 
Schott, Robert R. 

Schute, Norman V. 
on page 44) 
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F. S. Promotions 

Brewster, Robert C . 

Brown, Keirn C. 

Brown, Robert L. 

Buffum, William B. 

Carlson, Delmar R. 

Carr, Paul B. 

Cobb, William B., Jr. 
Comiskey, Stephen A. 
Crosby, Oliver S. 

Crowley, Edwin D. 

Cuomo, Anthony 
Cuthell, David C. 

Davies, Donald M. 

Dean, Jonathan 
Dean, Robert W. 

Devine, Frank J. 

Dreessen, Robert B. 

Eaton, Samuel D. 

Ernst, David H. 

Eilts, Hermann F. 

Engle, James B. 

Ericson, Richard A., Jr. 
Evans, Asa L. 

Finch, Charles C. 

Finne, Mrs. Florence H. 
Fisher, John W. 

Fisher, Wayne W. 

Foley, Arthur D. 

Forman, Douglas N., Jr. 
George, Scott 
Gordon, Robert C. F. 
Granata, Harold M. 

Habib, Philip C . 

Hagemann, John K. 

Heltberg, Arnlioth G. 
Henderson, Robert S. 
Hettinger, Converse 
Hoctor, Thomas F. 
Hoffacker, Lewis 
Looram, Matthew J., Jr. 
Lundy, Frederic K., Jr. 
Lustgarten, Michael B. 
Maestrone, Frank E. 

Manbey, David J. S. 
Manning, Allen F. 
Martinson, Eugene C. 
McClintic, Stephen H. 
McCusker, Paul D. 

McGuire, Ralph J. 

McIntosh, Clarence J. 
McManus, Neil C. 

Menter, Sanford 
Meyer, G. E. Robert 
Millen, Bruce H. 

Morris, John H. 

O’Connor, James F .,Jr. 
Oliver, John G. 

Olson, Lynn H. 

Osborne, Melville E. 

Parker, James P. 


Sena, Ray, Jr. 

Shaw, John P. 

Skoufis, Peter J. 

Smith, W. Angie, III 
Snider, Clyde W. 

Snyder, Lucille M., Mrs. 
Sober, Sidney 
Stanford, G. Alonzo 
Stanley, Charles J. 

Stedman, William Perry, Jr. 
Stokes, William N. 

Supple, William J. 

Holmes, Edward W. 

Hooper, Peter, Jr. 

Horgan, Rogers B. 

Howison, John M. 

Hurwitch, Robert A. 
Ingersoll, John J. 

James, Alan G. 

Jenkins, Walter E., Jr. 
Johnpoll, Alexander C. 
Johnson, William M., Jr. 
Josif, Harold G. 

Karis, Thomas G. 

Kearney, Sofia P. 

Kendrick, Joseph T., Jr. 
Kerrigan, William M. 
Kingsley, Thomas D. 
Kneeland, Walter E. 
Lafferty, Frances H. 
LaFreniere, J. Alfred 
Lambert, Francis X. 
Lancaster, Bruce M. 

Lauve, Anita C. 

Leatherman, Frederick D. 
Leonard, James F., Jr. 
Levenson, Seymour 
Lindquist, Robert S. 

Long, Edward T. 

Long, Guy 0. 

Symmes, Harrison M. 
Taliaferro, Charles H. 
Tambone, Joseph A. 

Taylor, Henry L. 

Thoreson, Mrs. Musedorah 
Thrasher, Edward J. 
Underhill, Francis T., Jr. 
Urruela, Charles M. 

Vaky, Viron P. 

Van Hollen, Christopher 
Vest, George S. 

Wade, William H. 

Walsh, John Patrick 
Warner, Norman E. 

Write, Rollie H., Jr. 
WTiittinghill, George D. 
Wiesner, Louis A. 
Wilkowski, Jean M. 
Williams, Elbert R. 

Winship, Stephen 


Parker, Richard B. 

Pearcy, G. Etzel 
Pease, Harold D. 

Percival, LeRoy F., Jr. 

Post, David 
Prince, Edward P. 

Pringle, Sandy MacGregor 
Proehl, Paul 0. 

To Class 5 
Abbuhl, Forest E. 

Acker, El wood B. 

Akins, James E. 

Alsterlund, Nor ah H. 
Anderson, Robert 
Andrews, Nicholas G. 
Ashford, Howard J., Jr. 
Bacon, John G. 

Balia, Michael P. 

Beckett, William R. 

Berry, William E., Jr. 
Blasier, S. Cole 
Bolen, David B. 

Boswell, William P. 

Bowdler, William G. 
Broderick, William D. 

Brown, Robert A. 

Burn, North C. 

Bush waller, William J. 
Button, Jack B. 

Calderhead, William D. 

Call, John P. 

Chapin, Frederic L. 

Chase, Elwyn F., Jr. 
Cheatham, Marjorie L. 
Cheney, Edward R. 

Churchill, George T. 

Clarke, Wallace 
Clement, Alice W. 

Conroy, Marion C. 

Coon, Carleton S., Jr. 
Cotterman, M. Lee 
Crawford, Franklin J. 
Crawford, William R., Jr. 
Culbert, William E. 

Cullen, Virginia I. 
Cunningham, John E. 

Cutler, Mary W. 

Davis, Robert D. 

Day, Robert W. 

Days, Rudolph 
Dean, David 
Dickman, Francois M. 
Diggins, John R., Jr. 
Dornheim, Arthur R. 

Dove, Richard E. 

Dowland, Robert E. 

Dozier, William B. 

Eagleton, William L., Jr. 
Edmundson, Ollie G. 

Eilers, Xavier W. 

(Continued 


Wollam, Park F. 

Wood, Chalmers B. 

Wool, A. Dorothea 
Woolf, Donald L. 

Wyman, Parker D. 

Yates, Sam L., Jr. 

Yost, Robert L. 

Zbinden, Mrs. Montana W. 

from Class 6 

Schiffman, Irving I. 

Scott, David 
Seelye, Talcott W. 

Segall, Edwin E. 

Sherman, William C. 
Sherwood, Robert K. 
Ellsworth, George A. 
Ferretti, James J. 

Ferri, Guy 
Flifiet, Arne T. 

Ford, Emmett B., Jr. 
Forsten, Weikko A. 

Frye, Theodore R. 

Gabbert, Jack B. 

Geppert, Richard D. 
Gibbons, Robert J. 

Gibson, Ramon M. 

Gilchrist, Wayne R. 
Gleysteen, William H., Jr. 
Goldstein, Gerald 
Gordhamer, John W. 

Griggs, Robert F. 
Guaderrama, Ernest S. 
Gutierrez, Ernest B. 
Hamilton, William C. 
Hanson, Charles M., Jr. 
Heiner, Gordon G., 3rd 
Henderson, Theron S. 
Hermanson, John H. 
Heyneker, Gerrit J. W. 
Hodgson, Robert D. 

Holm, Arvid G. 

Huffman, Robert C. 

Hunt, Leaman R. 

Hunt, Thomas J. 

Hussman, Margaret 
Hyman, Borrie I. 

Imrie, Helen Jean 
Jacyno, Joseph R. 

Jensen, Olive M. 

Jenssen, Thelma M. 
Johnson, Marie A. 

Johnson, Richard E_ 

Jones, William C., Ill 
Jorgensen, Wesley E. 
Kaiser, Herbert 
Kauffman, Andrew John, II 
Kenney, George R. 

King, Virginia L. 

Larimore, Donald E. 
Laugel, Raymond W. 
on page 46) 
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Editorials (/ram page 28) 

of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs with a total of 221 
new positions. The budget anticipates the establishment of 
a new bureau of African affairs which would contain 121 
new field positions in addition to those now in existence in 
the countries which will fall under the jurisdiction of the 
new bureau. The Salaries and Expenses total also includes 
increases over the 1957 rate of expenditure to provide for 
a considerably enlarged program for the Foreign Service 
Institute, and to provide in the field for such items as pur¬ 
chase of passenger carrying vehicles, official residence ex¬ 
pense, purchases of equipment, and commissary and recrea¬ 
tional facilities. 

The 1958 request calls for a 37 percent increase in rep¬ 
resentation allowances, bringing the total amount from 
$872,800 in 1957 to $1,200,000 for 1958. The foreign 
building program would be maintained at approximately 
its 1957 level, which represented more than double the sum 
appropriated in 1956. 

The request would provide a 50% increase for the Inter¬ 
national Educational Exchange Activities, permitting an 
increase in exchange grants of from 6,287 in 1957 to 8,654 
in 1958, largely for grants to cover visits to the United 
States from abroad, with the largest increase to visitors 
from the Near East area. 

The President’s 1958 budget request for State is one 
which the Journal believes the Foreign Service will en¬ 
dorse enthusiastically. The strengthening of the Service 
provided in the overall seventeen percent increase, and espe¬ 
cially that budgeted for Salaries and Expenses, is a logical 
follow-through to the Secretary’s recently completed inte¬ 
gration program. The provision for increased representa¬ 
tion allowances will certainly be welcomed universally as 
a big step forward. The continuation of last year’s sharply 
increased level of expenditures for acquisition of foreign 
buildings and the budgeted increases for equipment and for 
commissary and recreational facilities will be good news to 
many. We will await the action of Congress on this request 
with interest, believing that the need for a strengthened 
Foreign Service is appreciated on Capitol Hill. 


News to the Field (from page 29) 


Humphrey, Hubert H. 
Mansfield, Mike 
Morse, Wayne 
Long, Russell B. 

Kennedy, John F. 

Republicans: 

Wiley, Alexander 
Smith, H. Alexander 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B. 
Langer, William 
Knowland, William F. 
Aiken, George D. 

Capehart, Homer E. 

House Foreign 
Democrats: 

Gordon, Thomas S. 
Morgan, Thomas E. 
Carnahan, A. S. J. 
Zablocki, Clement J. 
Burleson, Omar 


Minnesota 

Montana 

Oregon 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts (new) 

Wisconsin 
New 7 Jersey 
Iowa 

North Dakota 
California 
Vermont 
Indiana 

Affairs Committee 

Illinois, Chairman 

Pennsylvania 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Texas 



Hays, Brooks 

Arkansas 

Kelly, Edna F. 

New York 

Hays, Wayne L. 

Ohio 

Byrd, Robert C. 

West Virginia 

Selden, Armistead L, Jr. 

Alabama 

Pilcher, John L. 

Georgia 

Fountain, L. H. 

North Carolina (new) 

O’Hara, Barratt 

Illinois (new) 

Fascell, Dante B. 

Florida (new) 

Farbstein, Leonard 

New York (new) 

Coffin, Frank M. 

Maine (new) 

Saund, D. S. (Judge) 

California (new) 

Republicans: 


Chiperfield, Robert B. 

Illinois 

Vorys, John M. 

Ohio 

Bolton, Frances P. 

Ohio 

Smith, Lawrence H. 

Wisconsin 

Merrow, Chester E. 

New Hampshire 

Judd, Walter H. 

Minnesota 

Fulton, James G. 

Pennsylvania 

Jackson, Donald L. 

California 

LeCompte, Karl M. 

Iowa 

Radwan, Edmund P. 

New r York 

Morano, Albert P. 

Connecticut 

Church, Marguerite S. 

Illinois 

Adair, E. Ross 

Indiana 

Prouty, Winston L. 

Vermont 

Bentley, Alvin M. 

Michigan 
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F. S. Promotions 

Ellis, Athol H. 

King, Gordon D. 

Lakas. Nicholas S. 

Melov, Daniel J. 

Peake, J. H. Cameron 
Massey, Parke D., Jr. 
Masters. Edward E. 

Matthews, H. Freeman, Jr. 
McGrath, John B. 

McLean, Allan F., Jr. 
McMurray, Warren H. 
Meriam, Anne W. 

Michalka, Earl R. 

Miklos, Jack C. 

Mitchell. George C. 

Moffett, James D. 

Moran, John A.. Ill 
Moriarty, James F. 

Morin, Laurent E. 

Moscotti, Albert D. 

Mulhern, Alice G. 

Nelson, Clifford R. 

Nelson, Harvey F., Jr. 
Newsom, Howard F. 
Noziglia, Edward P. 

Nyerges, Anton N. 

Odell, Harry I. 

Olsen, Glen S. 

Ortman, David B. 

Ortwein, Mathias J. 
Patterson, Wilma C. 

Petree, Richard W. 
Pickering, Laurence G. 
Piepenburg, Lyle R. 

Piette, Onesime L. 

Plowman, Janice 
Prichard, Virgil E. 
Quintanilla, Joseph H. 
Rehberg, Ralph C. 

Rives, Lloyd M. 

Roberts, M. Adelaide 
Romine, Woodward 
Roof, William R. 

Rose, Kenneth F. 

Rosen, Arthur H. 

Russell, H. Earle, Jr. 
Sacksteder, Frederick H., Jr. 
Schiff, Stanley D. 

To Class 6 

Ainsworth, Laurence E. 
Allen, Robert B. 

Allen, Robert J., Jr. 

Ambach, Dwight R. 

Andrew, Robert F. 

Andrews, George R. 
Armstrong, Sam G. 

Baldwin, Marion Augustus 
Barfield, John Daniel 
Bell, S. Morey 
Bennett, John T. 

Benson, Roger N. 


(from page 44) 

Leary, John C. 

Lee, Henry, Jr. 

Lehfeldt, William W. 

Lillig, Arthur C. 

Linde, Kenneth W. 

Lindsay, Philip M. 
Loughran, John L. 

Luppi, Hobart N. 
MacQuaid, Robert J. 
Mansfield, Donald C. 
Martens, Robert J. 
Shoesmitli, Thomas P. 

Smith, Emery Peter 
Smith, Richard G. 
Southerland, J. Harlan 
Squire, Christopher A. 
Stackhouse, Heywood H. 
Stalder, Andrew 
Stearns, Monteagle 
Stein, Robert A. 

Stryker, Mrs. Virginia C. 
Stubbs, Cherry C. 

Styles, Michael H. 

Suhler, Sidney V. 

Swing, Joseph M. 

Tanck, Margarite H. 
Thomsen, LaVerne L. 
Thomsen, Raymond 
Thurgood, Harriet C. 
Torrey, Charles P. 

Toth, Irene 

Toumanoff, Vladimir I. 
Vandivier, Philip F. 

Velletri, August 
Voorhees, Harold C. 

Walker, Mary L. 

Warnecki, Aloysius J. 
Westbrook, Alice D. 
Whinery, Marion M. 

White, Merrill A. 

Whitfield, Bernadine 
Wile, Frank S. 

Williams, Robert B. 

Wilson, J. Robert 
Wolle, William D. 
Wooldridge, Robert A. 
Zimmermann, Jean E. 

from Class 7 

McRory, William F. 
Mehlert, Calvin E. 

Mitchell,, Alethea 
Moser, Leo J. 

Muller, Carsten D. 

Murphy, Richard W. 

Narten, Philip C. 

Nash, Marian L. 

Neher, Leonardo 
Norbury, Joseph B., Jr. 
Nowakoski, A. Gregory, Jr 
Okun, Herbert 5. 


Bischoff, Carl A., Jr. 
Boehm, Richard W. 

Borg, C. Arthur 
Borin, Robert B. 

Bowen, A. Dane, Jr. 
Brewin, Roger C. 

Bryant, Edward W. M. 
Burke, Robert T. 

Carle, Robert J. 

Carson, James L. 

Cash, Harvey J. 

Chase, Katharine S. 

Chase, Robert W. 
Christensen, Ward Lee 
Cochran. Douglas McCord 
Collier, Theodore M. 
Collopy, Walter F. X. 
Crowley, John J., Jr. 
Culpepper, Jane A. 

Curran, James C. 

Dale, Martin A. 

Daniels, Daniel H. 

Davey, Harold L. 

Davis, John R., Jr. 

Davis, Thomas W., Jr. 
Dean, John G. 

DePorte, Anton W. 

Draper, Morris, Jr. 
Dreyfuss, John T. 

Easum, Donald B. 

Eberle, Harold F., Jr. 
Eiselt, Raymond W. 

Ely, Michael E. 

Estep, Hunter L. 

Everts, Stockwell 
Farrell, James D. 

Feldman, Harvey J. 

Finch, Richard W. 
Herdeck, Donald E. 
Johnson, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Johnson, Chadwick 
Johnson, Richard C. 
Jones, Ellis 0., Ill 
Junior, Lewis D. 

Kirk, Roger 
Kiselyak, Charles A. 
Krausse, Henry G., Jr. 
Kriebel, P. Wesley 
Kryza, Elmer G. 

Lee, Owen B. 

Leonard, John Donnelly 
Levin, Burton 
Liebof, Jack 
Lill, Joe 

Long, Richard G. 

Loubert, J. Daniel 
MacDonald, John W., Jr. 
Manchester, Mary 
Marvin, William G., Jr. 
Mason, James D. 

McCall, Hugh J. 

McIntyre, John M. 
McLean, William H. 


Papendorp, J. Theodore 
Parker, James A. 
Penberthy, Grover W. 
Perkins, Raymond L.. Jr. 
Plenni, Paul J. 

Price, Arthur L. 

Quinn, Harry A. 

Rabin, Kenneth M. 
Randolph, Virgil P.. HI 
Rassias. Charles N. 

Rawls, Nancy V. 

Reed. John 
Flenner, Robert H. 

Floyd, Arva C., Jr. 

Foley, Francis L. 

Forbes. G. Ryder 
Frederick, C. Jefferson 
Gage, Charles M. 

Garrison, Mark J. 

Gebelt, Stephen G. 

Glazer, Harry B. 
Gleysteen, Dirk 
Goldstein, Bernice A. 
Gottlieb. David R. 

Gwynn, Robert P. 
Handyside, Holsey G. 
Hanley, C. Norman 
Harper, Elizabeth J. 
Harris, Stanley P. 

Harter, John J. 

Hataway, James D., Jr. 
Hayne, William A. 
Heavner, Theodore J. C. 
Heginhotham, Erland H. 
Hemenway, Brewster R. 
Hememvay, John D. 
Herber, Robert C. 

Rex, Elizabeth J. 
Rosenthal, Edward B. 
Rueda, Richard, Jr. 

Ryan, William F. 

Sampas, James G. 
Schaffer, Howard B. 
Schmelzer, Frank E., Jr. 
Seasword, Carl G., Jr. 
Shlaudeman, Harry W. 
Smith, Alice M. 

Smith, Robert P. 

Smyser, William R. 
Stillman, Arthur M. 
Taylor, Yancey M. 
Thomas, Edward H. 
Thompson, John Means 
Titus, Ross P. 

Usenik, Frances A. 
Veliotes, Nicholas A. 
Warker, Peter F., Jr. 
Wentworth, John P. 

Wise, Samuel G., Jr. 
Woodruff, Arthur H. 
Wright, William Marshall 
York, Charles T. 
Youngquist, Eric V. 
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Wilbur J. Carr Memorial Scholarship News 

Substantial support has been added to the American For¬ 
eign Service Association scholarship program by Mrs. Wil¬ 
bur J. Carr who has established, in memory of her husband, 
a $1000 scholarship for children of Foreign Service Officers. 

Funds will be disbursed, at the discretion of the Commit¬ 
tee on Education of the Association, to help defray expenses 
at a university, college, seminary, professional, scientific, 
preparatory or other school in the continental United States. 
Completed applications should be submitted on or before 
May 1, 1957 to the Committee on Education, American 
Foreign Service Association, 1908 G Street N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 6, D. C. 

The Honorable Wilbur J. Carr, often called “the father 
of the American Foreign Service,” served for almost half a 
century in the Department of State and the Foreign Service. 
During his career he was Assistant Secretary of State. He 
was Minister to Czechoslovakia at the time of his retirement 
in 1939. 

S. Pinkney Tuck Scholarship 

The S. Pinkney Tuck Scholarship at Dartmouth College 
will be awarded to a member of the Class of 1961, entering 
Dartmouth next September. The first preference in making 
this award goes to qualified sons of career Foreign Service 
Officers of the United States. The Scholarship has been 
held in the past by Francis C. Reed, son of Henry C. Reed; 
John A. Gray, son of Archibald E. Gray and Ralph W. 
Chesbrough, son of the late Ralph F. Chesbrough. 

The Scholarship provides up to $1,000 per year, accord¬ 
ing to the need of the recipient. If his need is greater, he 
may be assigned employment or an additional award from 
the College’s own funds. Interested students should write 
to the Director of the Office of Financial Aid, Box 90, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, before February 15. 

The Honorable S. Pinkney Tuck, who established the 
scholarship in 1948, entered the Foreign Service after his 
graduation from Dartmouth, and for 35 years represented 
this country abroad as a career officer until he resigned as 
U. S. Ambassador to Egypt in 1948. 

St . Andrew’s School 

The Association takes great pleasure in announcing that 
an active officer of the Foreign Service, who wishes to re¬ 
main anonymous, has set aside a fund which will make 
possible an annual scholarship award of approximately $600 
for the son of a Foreign Service Officer who is accepted by 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Delaware. This school 
was founded in 1929 by the Episcopal Church School Foun¬ 
dation, Inc., with the assistance of the late Alexis Felip du 
Pont. To make the school available to families of moderate 
means there are four tuition rates, the highest being $1600. 
The cost to the recipient of this scholarship would depend 
on the financial status of the family. Required entrance 
tests are given in February. Potential applicants should 
write immediately for further information to Reverend Wal¬ 
den Pell, II, Headmaster, St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, 
Dela. A catalogue is available for inspection at the Associ¬ 
ation offices in Washington. 

N.B. For most schools, applications for scholarships should 
be made at least one year in advance. 


invest in 

ATOMIC SCIENCE 

through 

ATOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL 
FUND, INC. 

GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 

SERVICE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
927 - 15th Street N.W. Telephone: NA 8-6770 
Washington, D.C. Cable: SERVISCO 



welcome to 



A warm welcome awaits Foreign Service men 
and their families when visiting the Nation’s 
Capital — we also welcome your letters — and 
our skilled shoppers are ready to serve you 
wherever you may be — whatever your needs. 
Another great convenience when shopping 
from abroad is a charge account. We feel 
sure one of our credit plans will suit your con¬ 
venience. Why not write us today, giving refer¬ 
ences, employer, U. S. banking connections— 
and let us arrange an account for you at 
Woodward 8C Lothrop. "We’re as close as your 
fountain pen.” 

WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Preparatory School Scholarships 

During the past year the Committee on Education of the 
AFSA has been in touch with leading preparatory schools 
in the East to discover ways of making more scholarships 
available to the children of Foreign Service personnel. The 
following schools have indicated that inquiries about scholar¬ 
ships by career service diplomats will be welcomed: 

St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 

Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 

Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Lawrenceville Academy, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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Dynamics (from page 23) 

prove in its next session, following the initial presentation 
in the President’s annual budget. After congressional action 
the Bureau apportions funds for use in each quarter of the 
fiscal year and checks to see that approved schedules are 
being followed. 

The Divisions 

The men in the middle of this budget process are the ex¬ 
aminers in the Divisions. In actuality they are concerned 
not only with the budget process, but throughout the year 
with legislation, management and organization as well. They 
must know at all times about the plans, the programs, the 
problems, and the operating records of their agencies. They 
are spread amazingly thin. In the International Division, 
for example, working under Irving J. Lewis,* * there are only 
three men who have full-time responsibility for the Depart¬ 
ment of State and two for US1A. A pyramidal structure of 
supervisors exists, but each level encompasses a larger num¬ 
ber of agencies until at the top the Director and the Deputy 
Director scan the whole range of Federal activities. 

An outsider is often surprised to discover the intimate 
knowledge of an agency acquired in a few years’ time by 
each examiner. By constant study of papers and budget 
documents, by field trips, and by almost daily contacts with 
agency staffs, most examiners become thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with not only the form, but the substance of their 
agencies’ operations. While involved at times with consid¬ 
eration of three complete fiscal plans covering three budget 
years, they are able usually to view with objectivity and 
clarity the overall progress of their agencies. In trying to 
catch the significance of broad programs, nevertheless, they 
do not fail, as a rule, to find opportunities for suggesting 
economies of a more detailed nature. However, it must be 
observed in the final analysis, in the International Division 
at least, that a search for pennies or francs or pesetas is not 
carried out at the expense of a broad and intelligent final 
weighing of major issues and programs. The broadest pos¬ 
sible judgment enters into the final decision of the Bureau, 
following the Director’s Review, which decides on an agency 
mark allocating to each agency dealing with foreign affairs 
a reasonable portion of the government’s fiscal resources. 

The Staff 

Faced with a tough Budget Examiner across the hearing 
table, one may tend to wonder what manner of man he may 
be. To the agency representative he may appear as an 
iconoclast, a Devil’s advocate, or some less charitable indi¬ 
vidual. It might be well to regard him actually as a some¬ 
what ambidexterous personality. While one day he may make 
life miserable for a departmental witness, a few days later 
he may appear before the Director’s Review board strongly 
supporting the very program he appeared to criticize. 

Morale is high in the Bureau of the Budget, the examiners 
of fine caliber. The Bureau attracts the same kind of man 
as the Foreign Service and looks for the same qualities of 
character—inquisitiveness of mind and devotion to Ameri¬ 
can ideals. Considerable responsibility is given to relatively 
young men and it is not uncommon to find a GS-11 inter¬ 
viewing an Under Secretary. Like the Foreign Service Of¬ 
ficer, the Bureau man is a career civil servant and serves 
each administration with equal loyalty—a task made espe¬ 
cially difficult when operating within the framework of the 

* Chief of Area C. 

*In charge of the Office of Legislative Reference. 


Executive Office itself. During his early training and orien¬ 
tation the young Bureau man hears himself described in 
relation to the White House as “the eyes and the ears of the 
President.” In keeping with the cloister concept, he is ad¬ 
vised by Assistant Director Roger W. Jones* that “perhaps 
as many as nine times out of ten his work of analysis, which 
leads to a better, more effective or less expensive way of 
doing something, can never be attributed to him, seldom to 
his unit, only occasionally to the Bureau.” 

The examiner is not necessarily an accountant. He must 
weigh the relative merit of activities and projects in relation 
to the President’s overall program, in part by means of the 
dollar signs ascribed to each item, but he thinks in terms of 
policies to a much greater extent than people realize. He is 
early warned that he should not act like a prowler on the 
lookout for wrongdoers and must sometimes be reminded 
that he cannot dictate to Cabinet officers on internal opera¬ 
tions—he is a staff assistant to the President, not a line 
commander. He has done his job best when he has induced 
his agency to ask itself some searching questions and reject 
a doctrine of self-satisfaction. Usually he is aware that he 
may become ineffective if he grows into a blind supporter 
or an unreasoning protagonist of his agency. Again in the 
words of Mr. Jones: 

“The Bureau staff man must never allow himself to 
lose the capacity for indignation or to acquire the taste 
for power. He is a servant of the public good. Work¬ 
ing at the nerve center of the Federal Government, he 
must recognize that it is his function to blend, to syn¬ 
thesize, and to adjust Government programs to the hope 
and the fears, the demands, the aspirations, the likes 
and dislikes of the people he serves.” 

People in contact with the Bureau of the Budget, or with 
their own agency budget offices for that matter, should re¬ 
member above all else that the handle by which the U. S. 
Government controls its programs is its fiscal plan. Dollars 
and policies are inseparable—they have a reciprocal rela¬ 
tionship. Theoretically, he who controls the budget controls 
all, although it must be recognized that this power is natural¬ 
ly subject to a complex of checks and controls and the reali¬ 
ties of our Federal command structure. Convince a budget 
man, however, of the rightness of your policy objectives, 
the reasonableness of your activity goals, the logic of your 
program justification and he usually will find in the labyrinth 
of budget and fiscal planning the funds to do your job. 

State, US1A, and other agencies engaged in foreign rela¬ 
tions may have good reason to feel confidence in the men 
of the International Division, headed by Mr. Robert M. 
Macy, and their attitudes toward U. S. foreign affairs pro¬ 
grams. W r hile admitting that these programs are most dif¬ 
ficult “to grab hold of” and analyze in coherent fashion, Bu¬ 
reau staff members are basically sympathetic to the opera¬ 
tions and objectives of these programs and the people who 
run them. Examiners have returned from field trips and 
from familiarization tours in the Department of State, for 
example, filled with admiration for the work of the Foreign 
Service, but perplexed at the same time by the problems 
they face. They are giving much serious thought to the whole 
subject of the kind of permanent organization which the 
United States should have for the conduct of all phases of 
foreign affairs. One may be assured that, from the Director 
on down, the staff of the Budget Bureau will enthusiastically 
support any and all reasonable plans which move us toward 
a more peaceful and more prosperous world. 
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Among Our Contributors: 

Arthur A . Cahvell is a member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Deputy Leader of the Opposition in that body 
and former Commonwealth Minister for Immigration that 
initiated the Migration Program which figures significantly 
in the current Australian scene. Mr. Calwell, some of whose 
relatives settled in Pennsylvania, is a keen analyst of early 
American history 

FSO G. Edward Clark has just completed a six-moutli 
special detail in the Bureau of the Budget and is now as¬ 
signed to the Office of Assistant Secretary I. W. Carpenter, 
Jr. (A). He has served previously as political, economic 
and public affairs officer respectively at Tangier, Bombay 
and the Department. While in Washington from 1952-53, 
Mr. Clark’s wife, Lee, worked as editorial assistant on the 
Journal. 

E . /. Beigel is a student of public buildings and town 
planning and collects old Baedekers. He has served in the 
office of Western European affairs for a number of years 
as a specialist on Iberia. He is also secretary of the 
Institute of Iberian Studies. He understands from the con¬ 
tractors that the noiseless period of excavation for the new 
building will soon be over and spring will usher in a 
season of pounding steel pilings in the ground. 

Howard A. White’s first article on “Three Missions to 
Morocco” appeared in the October Journal. This series 
“Three Missions to Morocco” is the result of original re¬ 
search performed by the author in the Library of Congress 
and the National Archives, and in Morocco, w 7 hen he was 
U.S. Naval Attache to the American Legation at Tangier 
from 1945 to 1950. He is at present press attache at Rio de 
Janeiro, and has been with USIA since 1952. 

Marvin L . Frederick says that his first-hand contacts 
with State Department affairs had been limited previously 
to getting passports for a trip to Europe and arranging for 
an Exchange Visitors Program in public accounting a few 
years ago for the firm he has been associated with since 
1945, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company, Certified Public 
Accountants. He has been doing personnel w 7 ork in industry 
for over thirty years, is a graduate of Dartmouth and was 
with General Electric until 1942. 

Art Work 

Paul Child has just returned from Bonn wdiere he was 
USIA Exhibits Officer. At the invitation of Cologne’s 
famous “Photokina” he held a one-man exhibition of his 
photographs in Cologne just before he came home. At the 
close of the exhibition the Society prepared a memorandum 
for its records in which it said .... “his photos were some¬ 
thing wffiich had appeal to each individual viewer. The 
amateurs w 7 ere also particularly appreciative because they 
found photos which were not entirely beyond their own 
capacity. Not only amateurs, but professional photographers 
too, w 7 ere enthusiastic in his method of finding themes.” 

/. E . Wiedenmayer 9 Consul at Melbourne has had ex¬ 
hibitions of his paintings in Europe and in Australia. 
“Music in Naples,” page 42 was exhibited in Melbourne and 
was painted in tempera on wood in Italian Renaissance 
technique. 


HUMOR IN MOSCOW 

Daniel Schorr recently returned to this country after 
many months in Moscoiv as correspondent for CBS Neivs. 
Last month he was invited by Eric Sevareid , news analyst 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System, to appear with him 
and give his vieius on Russia. After pointing out that the 
truth about ordinary life in a country often is best revealed 
by the current sayings and anecdotes, Sevareid inquired: 

“Dan, what's the small talk in Russia right now?" 

Well, Eric, probably the most significant anecdote of the 
year was this one recently told to me by a Russian in Mos¬ 
cow 7 . Three Hungarians meet in the famous Lubyanka 
Prison in Moscow 7 . One asks, “Why are you here?” The 
second replies, “I w 7 as pro-Nagy. How about you?” “I was 
anti-Nagy,” says the second. Then they turned to the third, 
who had been silent, and ask, “Why are you here?” He re¬ 
plies, “I am Nagy.” 

A favorite butt of Russian anecdotes is Khrushchev. Be¬ 
cause of his campaign to popularize corn in Russia the story 
is told of the lady w r ho planted one corn stalk in her flower 
garden and when she was asked wffiat flower it w 7 as, she said, 
“Dream of Khrushchev.” Then the gag that went around 
just before the Olympics, quoting Khrushchev as threaten¬ 
ing to turn all sports arenas into cornfields unless the Soviet 
team w 7 on at Melbourne. 

Now 7 these stories aren’t particularly funny to us and I am 
not telling them for laughs but more because of what they 
reveal about Russian thinking. Another such revealing story 
has Khrushchev on an inspection tour asking the w 7 orker 
what’s wrong with conditions in his factory. The w 7 orker 
praises everything in glowing terms, says nothing is wrong; 
gives implausible figures about production. Khrushchev 
turns angry and says, “Who are you trying to kid? Don’t 
you know 7 that I’m Khrushchev?” The w 7 orker apologizes, 
says, “Sorry, I thought you w T ere a member of a foreign 
delegation.” 

Then the story is told, quite apocryphal of course, that 
Nehru of India on his visit to Russia saw streams of people 
walking to w 7 ork in the early morning. He asked, “Who 
are these?” And he was told: “These are the masters of the 
nation.” Then seeing a line of sleek Zis limousines barreling 
through the streets, he asked, “And w 7 ho are those?” The 
answ T er: “Those are the servants of the nation.” 

Then the one about the foreign tourist w r ho saw 7 a man 
sitting on the highe t tower in Moscow. He climbed up and 
asked the man what he was doing. The flagpole sitter re¬ 
plied, “I am waiting to see communism come.” The tourist 
decides to offer him a job sitting on a New 7 York skyscraper 
to w 7 atch for the end of the American depression. (You will 
note, Eric, that this Russian story assumes that w 7 e are hav¬ 
ing a depression.) The man ponders and finally he replies, 
“No, why should I change? Here I have a lifetime job.” 

The story then about a lecture being given in a Moscow 7 
planetarium about the planet Mars. The lecturer says at 
one point, “There is good reason to believe that life exists 
on Mars.” Suddenly there comes a voice from the audience: 
“And when do you think there will be life on earth?” 

As I said, Eric, those stories are not necessarily funny 
or new but they show something.— Daniel Schorr in a col¬ 
umn in the Washington Post . 
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Letters to the Editor (from page 52) 

airing of this question is gratifying, particularly since any 
large-scale program to recruit laterally in a career service 
must be a cause of concern to all—whether junior or senior, 
new-comer or old-timer. 

We all desire a Foreign Service capable of fulfilling its 
responsibilities with distinction. Therefore, if it can be 
demonstrated that the only feasible means of filling the 
“very substantial number of vacancies” at the junior and 
middle levels is by lateral recruitment, then, so be it. In 
such a case, necessity would be its own justification even 
though the principle of a career service were placed in 
jeopardy. (Actually, double jeopardy, for, as Mr. Chapin 
observes, “These officers will not only take up slots which 
would otherwise be available as a basis for promotions but 
many of them will in due course . . . come into the Foreign 
Service. . . .”) 

The question plainly stated is whether this particular en¬ 
croachment upon the career principle is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The wish may be father to the thought, but it seems to 
me that it may not be necessary—at least not on the scale 
apparently contemplated. Mr. Kidder observes that promot¬ 
ing FSO’s to more responsible jobs is an impracticable al¬ 
ternative because, in many cases, needed skills are not avail¬ 
able and because internal shifting does not reduce overall 
vacancies. The matter of special skills is a poser. But much 
has already been done in this regard through in-service 
training. Also, there are unquestionably officers qualified 
in such short-supply categories as economics and research 
who presently are assigned to other types of work. To train 
more officers would be expensive and time-consuming, and 
to seek out those who are misassigned in terms of current 
Service needs would be difficult. But judging from the nega¬ 
tive reaction of a number of younger university professors 
(prime targets for lateral recruiting) and from the recent 
plea in the Department’s Employee Bulletin to “carry our 
message of personnel needs ($5,100-$10,600) to . . . friends, 
acquaintances and relatives”, the tilling of new fields may 
prove to be more time-consuming, difficult and, in the long 
run, expensive than reworking the home acreage. As to the 
related question that internal shifting does not reduce over¬ 
all vacancies, agreed, but when accompanied by promotions 
up the line it does permit the filling of vacancies where they 
should be filled in a career service, i.e. from the bottom. 
Pessimism about the possibility of attracting the number of 
Class 8 officers that would be required does not seem fully 
justified in view of the current record annual rate of over 
9,000 candidates actually taking the FSO-8 examination. 

Mr. Kidder considers a few “other alternatives” to large- 
scale lateral recruitment and, finding each wanting, dis¬ 
misses them. I do not advocate these “alternatives”, but it 
seems to be of more than semantic importance to note that 
proposals advanced for a career solution of the vacancies 
problem need not be alternatives. They can be comple¬ 
mentary courses of action, any one of which might be in¬ 
adequate, but which taken together might at least reduce 
the current need for lateral recruitment to less significant 
proportions. One proposal not considered is to reclassify to 
the Civil Service those dual-service positions at the junior 
and middle levels in the Department which are clearly 
peripheral to the Foreign Service. This would appear to have 
the dual advantage of releasing FSO’s to fill Foreign Service 
vacancies and of permitting the retention or recruitment of 
civil servants with the appropriate technical skill and experi¬ 


ence. Other proposals will doubtless occur to Journal 
readers. 

Is all this concern about a career principle warranted? 

I believe that we would agree that at least a reasonable 
realization of the career principle is essential if the Foreign 
Service is to attract and hold the caliber of officer required to 
fulfill its responsibilities. Therefore, it is to be hoped that 
every possible effort will be made, and re-made, to fill 
present vacancies through a coordinated program of re¬ 
assignment, promotion, training, FSO-8 recruitment, re¬ 
classification of peripheral dual-service positions and other 
feasible in-Service means. 

Lee T. Stull 

Washington 

FORMER F.S. MEMBERS FORM CHAPTER 

To the Editor, 

Foreign Service Journal: 

A group of ex-Foreign Service people in the San Francisco 
area held a dinner gathering November 15 at the Montclair 
restaurant, in the Italian district, to review the “good old 
days” and form a chapter. Twenty-two former FSS and 
FSO’s in the Bay area, representing a much greater number 
of posts, enjoyed the off-the-record session. Dinner will 
be held each month. Present and past F.S. members and its 
various branches in San Francisco and environs, or coming 
through, are welcome. 

Kay Brennesholtz (Milan, Calcutta, Rio and Warsaw), 
1317 Hyde, San Francisco, GRaystone 4-6493, or James 
Parker Wilson (Vienna, Rome, Santiago), 333 Pine, San 
Francisco, EXbrook 2-4511, will supply additional informa¬ 
tion to Bay area settlers and visitors. 

Mary Arnquist 

San Francisco 

“KAFILA TO KARACHI” 

To the Editor, 

Foreign Service Journal: 

I was extremely interested in your picture story, “Kafila 
to Karachi” to see how the camel still plays an important 
role in the economy of many Eastern countries. 

I wonder how many Journal readers recall that the camel 
made a very great contribution to the development of our 
own country? It began in 1856 when Jefferson Davis— 
then Secretary of War—ramrodded a bill through Congress 
calling for $30,000 with which to purchase camels from 
Africa and Asia. The purpose was to use them in the moun¬ 
tain and desert regions of the Southwest. 

The money was appropriated and the Army bought the 
animals at $50 a head. They were then formed into a Corps 
and stationed at Camp Verde, near San Antonio, Texas 
where they were used mainly to open up wagon routes to 
the Pacific coast. Some did see combat service during the 
Civil War, although they were never very popular with the 
men assigned to them. After the war the complaints that 
the camels were stubborn, possessed of an unpleasant odor, 
and that they frightened children and horses, grew in vol¬ 
ume. In 1886 the Army began auctioning them to circuses 
and zoos. Others escaped or were stolen. Those that es¬ 
caped roamed the deserts of Arizona and New Mexico until 
they finally died out. By the turn of the century there re¬ 
mained no trace of what had once been called the “Stubborn 
Corps.” 

Peter E. Brampton 

Washington 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


To the Editor, 

Foreign Service Journal: 

I always read James B. Stewart’s “Twenty-Five Years 
Ago” column and enjoy it very much. His town of Denver 
is one of my favorite cities in America and in fact the only 
big one anywhere near my place at Cody, Wyoming where 
I hope to spend two or three weeks this fall. About five 
years ago I took up painting and above is a picture I did 
of the ranch. 

Robert Coe 

Copenhagen 

JOHN DAVID JOHNSON 

To the Editor, 

Foreign Service Journal: 

The friends of John David Johnson in Washington and 
at the posts where he has served will regret to learn of his 
death December 7, 1956, at his home in Jaffrey, New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Johnson entered the Department of State in 1905. He 
was Assistant Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Ad¬ 
ministration when appointed a career Foreign Service 
Officer, Consul and a Secretary in the Diplomatic Service in 
1922. On October 31, 1921, he was appointed Department 
of State representative on the Federal Traffic Board. 

He saw service at various posts in France, was in Madrid 
during the Civil War in 1935-36, and was in the Consulate 
General at Montreal when he retired in 1947. Mr. Johnson 
was a fluent conversationalist, made friends easily, and his 
Yankee background was readily evidenced in the careful 
management of Governmental affairs entrusted to his care. 

Harry A. Havens 

Washington 


MORE ON EFFICIENCY REPORTS 

To the Editor, 

Foreign Service Journal: 

“Principles of sound personnel training and career devel¬ 
opment” and “basic concepts of decency and fair play” (to 
quote two commenters on FSO-l’s letter) cannot be invoked 
in a vacuum. Let’s try to apply them to a hypothetical but 
probably not unusual situation. An officer is super-sensitive. 
The rating officer explains this fault frankly in the efficiency 
report and talks it over with the officer as tactfully and sym¬ 
pathetically as possible, but must, of course, make his com¬ 
ments consistent with his report. Because he is super-sensi¬ 
tive the officer feels persecuted (if not as a result of the 
rating officer’s talk, certainly when next he goes on home 
leave and reads the report), the relations between the two 
are soured, the work of the office suffers, and the sensitive 
officer’s complexes become more deeply ingrained. 

The same situation exists, but with different efficiency 
report procedures in effect. In this case the rating officer 
writes an equally frank efficiency report but tells the officer 
only as much as he feels he can without antagonizing him 
and losing his confidence. When the sensitive one goes home 
on leave he sees a personnel counselor (specially picked, it is 
to be hoped, for his wisdom and maturity) who, based on 
the strength of his status as an objective bystander, on his 
experience in personnel counselling and on the information 
in all — not just one — of the efficiency reports in the offi¬ 
cer’s file, talks over the officer’s work with him and, if 
clever and fortunate enough, helps him greatly without an¬ 
tagonizing him or spoiling his personal relationships at his 
post. 

Granting the weakness of argument by hypothetical cases, 
situations such as these do arise and can turn out as de¬ 
scribed above. There is little doubt, in my mind at least, 
which procedure is in the best interests of the Government, 
the Service and all the individuals concerned. 

. . Jam es K. Pen field 

Athens 

To the Editor, 

Foreign Service Journal: 

In the interest of greater efficiency and more accurate 
appraisal of one’s efficiency, I believe that the subordinates 
should rate their superiors. The value of such a report is 
that it will supply information as to how well the individual 
gets along with his subordinates. Such ratings, in addition 
to the ratings he customarily receives, will give the personnel 
officer a complete picture of the individual being rated. 

A superior is rightly judged by how good a job he does in 
relation to factors of quality and productivity. In reality 
it is the product of his subordinates on which he is being 
rated. How easy he is to get along with and how well 
he is able to get his subordinates to work for him will 
control how well he can get a particular job done. They, 
better than anyone, can tell the personnel officer the answer. 

A superior that knows he will be so rated will be mindful 
of his subordinates and act as reasonably as he can. This 
awareness should guide and not control a superior’s be¬ 
haviour. It will, however, perhaps do away with an abuse 
of a superior’s power. Naturally the superior rated should 
be given the opportunity to see the rating as a subordinate 
may today. The factors to be rated merit further study. 

_ . Robert W. Thabit 

Beirut 
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Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes the 
writer s correct name and address. All letters are subject to conden¬ 
sation. 

“WITHOUT EQUAL ANYWHERE” 

To ray Friends and Colleagues 

in the Department and the Foreign Service: 

For the past three and a half years I have had the 
privilege of working with many of you, first as Consultant 
to the Secretary and then as Under Secretary. Throughout 
my years of travel prior to that, I had had the opportunity 
to observe overseas operations of private corporations and 
foreign offices of other governments. After my experience 
with the Department, at home and abroad, I am convinced 
that the United States has a foreign affairs staff without 
equal anywhere. This, I believe, is wholly attributable to 
the devotion to duty, the integrity and high standards of the 
employees of the Department and Foreign Service. 

I deeply appreciate the assistance and support all of you 
have given me even though you may have been in some 
remote corner of the world. I regret that our official asso¬ 
ciation must come to an end, but you can count always on 
my steadfast support. 

My best wishes to all of you. 

Herbert Hoover , Jr. 

MAINTAINING THE OBELISK 

To the Editor, 

Foreign Service Journal: 

Many of us are much concerned over the implications for 
promotion in the Foreign Service. We agree with Mr. 
Chapin that changes in the procedure and philosophy behind 
the promotion system will adversely affect the vast majority 
of Foreign Service Officers in years to come. 

Whereas the 1946 Act made it reasonably possible to 
serve ten to fifteen years at positions of higher responsibility 
before retirement, the 1956 amendment as interpreted by 
Mr. Kidder would appear to restrict such service to five to 
ten years. The Foreign Service, in short, would deprive 
itself of a sufficient number of senior career officers under 
this procedure. 

Furthermore, the excessively long time required to near 
the top, in contrast to business and other government pro¬ 
fessions, would discourage from entering or remaining in 
the Foreign Service the ambitious and qualified persons 
presumably desired. 

To make the Foreign Service more attractive, three mea¬ 
sures might be considered: 

1) Interpretation of the 1956 amendment as it pertains 
to promotions should be at least as favorable as that of the 
1946 Act. which it supposedly improved upon. In other 
words, it should be made possible for the average officer to 
reach Class 1 in twenty five to thirty years. Mr. Kidder, in 
effect, suggests that the average officer should not reach 
Class 1 for 28 to 35 years, or more, if the implication in 
paragraph c, p. 34 of his article is that it should take longer 
to make the two steps after Class 3. 

2) A truly effective selection-out process is indispensable 


for the Foreign Service. To help the officers involved as 
well as the Foreign Service, time in grade before selection- 
out should be decreased, as Mr. Chapin suggests. We agree 
with Mr. Kidder that such a process should not and need 
not cast any reflection on officers concerned. 

3) The rate of promotion, as Mr. Kidder partially recog¬ 
nizes, should be graduated rather than fixed. Thus, starting 
at Class 8, the time-in-grade requirement would increase 
gradually to the top with a maximum requirement of one 
year at the bottom. In this way the able officer would be 
given the opportunity to advance more rapidly through the 
less responsible grades, receiving increased responsibility 
and salary in accordance with his demonstrated abilities. 
This concept is particularly important: 

a. To reward merit, presumably the essence of a 
career service. 

b. To assist the junior officers (8-6) who, at a dis¬ 
proportionately rapid rate, are taking on family respon¬ 
sibilities in addition to expenses for furniture, clothing 
and other equipment appropriate to or required by the 
Foreign Service. The present salaries, if spread over 
the recommended twelve to fifteen years (the time it 
takes to get to Class 5 under Mr. Kidder’s recommenda¬ 
tion) are totally inadequate. 

c. To enable more mature officers entering at com¬ 
paratively advanced ages, training and experience, to 
be promoted more rapidly to their proper age-class 
group, assuming that in the earlier grades they will 
perform better than their less mature and experienced 
colleagues. This would offer some compensation for 
the salary sacrifices that these older junior officers must 
make. It would also help give meaning to the class 
average age, which we agree with Mr. Kidder to he 
a desirable concept insofar as it would not hinder 
advancement. 

d. To permit the maintenance of the truncated obe¬ 
lisk, which Mr. Kidder states is a more realistic shape 
for the FSO corps than a pvramid. Thickness at the 
middle cannot be maintained without more rapid pro¬ 
motion at earlier grades, provided the Foreign Service 
Corps is to be based on growth through the ranks. 

Frazier Meade 
William N . Simonson 

Washington 

CONCERN ABOUT CAREER PRINCIPLE 

To the Editor, 

Foreign Service Journal: 

We are indebted to Messrs. Chapin and Kidder for the 
interesting and provocative discussions in recent issues of 
the Journal of certain provisions of the Foreign Service Act 
Amendments of 1956. We are also obliged to the editors 
of the Journal for their invitation to continue the discussion 
in “Letters to the Editors.” 

In his reply to Mr. Chapin’s article, Mr. Kidder comments 
on the addition of two FSO classes and on lateral recruit¬ 
ment and entry through the Reserve Officer channel. I shall 
not labor the first question since both sides have been so 
ably stated and since the establishment of the new classes is 
a fait accompli. On the other hand, the lateral recruitment 
of several hundred Reserve Officers with an option on perma- 
ment status is treated only secondarily by Mr. Chapin and 
is an unaccomplished program. Therefore, Mr. Kidder’s 

{Continued on page 50) 
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